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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A Work of Great Value. 


Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices. 


By CHAS. KNIGHT. 


We venture to say that if the editor’s idea is 
carried out the reader will possess more informa- 
tion and a better knowledge of the English classics 
at the end of one year, than he would by five years 
of desultory reading. 

8 vols. Cloth, $7.50; half-calf, $12.00. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
eeipt of price. 


Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Rvery Horse-Owners Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
will have an immense sale. 
Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DODD & MEAD, 762 Broad- 
way, IV. Y., take pleasure in announc- 
ing that they will shortly publish a 
new book by REV. JOHN HALL, 
D.D., which they believe will be 
warmly welcomed by its distinguished 
author's numerous admirers. Its 
contents will be of a highly popular 
character. and fresh to American 
readers—no part of it, with the excep- 
tion of a single chapter, having ap 
peared here in any form. 


HUGH MILLER, THE GEOLOGIST 
A Book for the People. 
LIFE AND LETTERS 


HUGH MILLER. 


By PETER BAYNE, 
Author of “The Christian Life.” 


2 wols., 12m0, 
With an Elegant steel Likeness, and a Picture of 
his Birthplace. 


The Biography of a Man like Hugh Miller, by 
Peter Bayne, the Prince of Biographers, as shown 
in his “ Christian Life,” cannot fail of being deeply 
interesting, and must be universally welcomed by 
American readers. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


No. 59 Washington St., Boston. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 


By BRET HARTE. With eight full-page Illustrations 
by 8S. EYTINGE, JR. 16mo. Paper. 25 cents. 

Mr. Harte’s world-famous poem has been very 
faithfully and graphically iliustrated by Mr. 
Eytinge, under the special direction of the author. 
Truthful James, Bill Nye, Ah Sin, and their tragic 
‘** little game” are portrayed with striking effect. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price bythe Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Bosten. 


(Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co.) 


NOTICE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


Messrs. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


(Late TICKNOR & FIELDS, & FIELDS, O8GOOD & CO.) 


Have added a SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT to 
their publishing business. This important branch 
will be managed by H. A. BROWN Co., who ure 
well known to the Subscription trade. New Works 
of the highest class are in immediate prepura- 
tion: pending their issue, they will at once be- 
gin the canvass throughout the country, of two 
valuable and popular works now in press. General 
Agents, also Ladies and Gentlemen desiring lu- 
crative employment and liberal terms, are invited 


to apply for circular and for territory in any part 
the ited States and British Bréviness. Ad- 
ress 


H. A. BROWN & 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MY LAST CRUISE; 


WHERE WE WENT AND WHAT WE SAW. 
An Account of Visits to the Malay and Loo-Choo 
Islands, the Coasts of China, Formosa, Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, and the Mouth of the Amoor 
River. Interspersed with Amusing Incidents and 
Exciting Adventures. By A. W. HABERSHAM. 
Fully liustrated with Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodg-quts. 8vo. Extra cloth. $2.50, 
Liberal Terms to Agents. Sold only by Subscrip- 
tion. For Circulars, etc., address J. B. LIPPIN- 
COTT & CO., Publishers, PHILADBLPHIA. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
Rev. A. B. EARLE. 


THE REST OF FAITH. 


This book takes up the longings of Christians for 
something more complete an in their 
experience. Step by step it unfolds the pesvuege 
offered them, and shows how the soul may abide in 
constant rest amidst all the cares and temptations 
of life. 18mo., Cloth, gilt, 50 cents; full gilt, bev- 
eled, 75 cents. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
96 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
For sale by Booksellers, or mailed post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publisher. 


THE AMERICAN CARDINAL, 


A NOVEL, 
WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED BY 


DODD & MEAD, 


762 Broadway, N, ¥.- 


Episodes in An Obscure Life. 


In addition to those exceptionally successful books 
in their peculiar line of novel writing, the ** An- 
nals of an Quiet Neighbourhood,” by GEO. 
MACDONALD, the ** Occupations of a Retired 
Life,’ by EDWARD GARRETT, and others already 
published, Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS would respectfully direct attention toa 
new volume just published by them, which has 
already attracted universal attention in England: 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Uniform with “ Annals ofa 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Occupations of 
Retired Life,” &c., &c. Price $1.75. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE 


By the author of “Ecce Colum” and “ Pater Mundi.” 
. Albert Barnes: “I rejoice T | C | 

that God ba iraieod up i the author of ‘ Ecce Ce- he Litt e or ora 9 
luza’ one qualified to meet the unbelieving science | Aw ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FO Boys AND 
of the Princeton Review: “ A writer of the | “Perms $15) a year. “Single number lie. 

the Princeton Review: KARTS. Terms a . 
first mark in the highest realms of thought.” Address JOHN EB. Sivek, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 

Mm, tome. - 12. 
(ther of postage on receipt of FOR 30 CENTS 


Either book sent free 


price by 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers. 117 Washington St., Boston. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Ne. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


Bpisodes in An Obscure Life. | 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEE : 
PUBLIC AND PARLOR READINGS: 
Prose and Poetry, for the use of Reading Clubs 
and for Public and Social mpertenmen’. By 


Prof. Lewis B. MONROE. ol. 1. Humorous. 
12mo. Cleth. $1.50. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXT-BOOK: Embrac- 
ing an Historical Tabular View of the Gospels; 
Tables of the Parables, Discourses and Miracles 
of Christ; Predictions in the Old Testament, 
with their Fulfillmentin the New; Classifieation 
of the Books of the New Testament, with Ob- 
servations on each; Biographical Sketches; 
Descriptions of Places; and an sports 

Chronological Table. With Maps showing the 
Journeys of Jesus and St. Paul, &c., &c. a 
piled from the works of the most eminent Bibli- 
cal ters, by STEPHEN HAWES, author of 
of Sacred and Profane His- 


w 
Synchronolo 
5 cents. 


tory.”’ Cloth. 
The Catastrophes of 
c. 16mo. Lilustrated. 


The Mishaps of a Mechanic.”’ 


SCHWARTZ’S NOVELS. The Novels 

of the great Swedish authoress, Madame MARIE 
SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. Translated by Miss SELMA 
BorRG and Miss MARIA A. BROWN. Per volume, 
Cloth, $1.5; Paper, $1. 


1. Goldand Name. New Edition. 
2. Birth and Education. 
3. Guilt and Innocence. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsd 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of pri 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALVINISM. 


An Address Delivered at St. Andrew’s, 
Mareh 17, 1871. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., 
Author of “ History of England.”’ etc. 
1 vol. 8vo, in cloth, 75 cents. 

This address, which was delivered upon the oc- 
casion of Mr. FRvU va > withdrawal from the rac- 
ov Andrew's University, Scotland, is an 
eloquent vindication of Calvinism, not from a the- 
ological, but from the historical standpoint. It 
abounds in striking and brilliant thoughts, and in 
passages of ringing eloquence. The earnest dis- 
cussion which it has provoked in certain quarters 
in England is sure to b3 resumed here, and the re- 
sult cannot fail to be itcreased admiration for the 
genius and power of Mr. FROUDE as a writer and 
thinker. 


ealers, and sent 
ce. 


II. 
A NEW WLUME OF THE 


lllustrated Litrary of Wonders. 
THE WONDERSOF THE HEAVENS. 


By CAMILLE FLAMMAION. From the French by 
Mrs. NORMAN LOCYER, with 48 illustrations: 
Printed on tinted pper. One vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


M. FLAMMARION is celled by none in that pe- 
culiar tact, which is > rare, of bringing within 
proper comprehensiorthe great facts of astron- 
omical science. Famiir illustrations and a glow- 
ing and eloquent sty] make this volume one of 
the mast valuable, as isone of the most compre- 
hensive manuals exta upon the absorbingly in- 
teresting subject of wth it treats. 

CRITIC“ NOTICE. 
“ We do not remembever to have seen a popu- 
lar account of the celeml system comparable with 
the treatise, f lucidity of arrangement 
and lightness of style.’London Athenzum. 
The volumes inthe hstrated Library ef Won- 
ders already publishe-twenty-two in number— 
contain over 1500 illusttions. The volumes may 
be purchased separate or in libraries classified 
according to their subjts. 


Each one vol. 12m: Price per vol., $1.50. 


Any or all of the ILLTRATED LIBRARY OF 
WONDERS sent to anydress post-paid on receipt 
of the price. 

A descriptive catalog of the Wonder Library, 
with specimen illustrats, sent to any address on 
application. 


THE LIFE OF IW. GREEN, D.D 


By LEROY JALSBY, D.D. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, witho steel portraits. $2. 
As an eloquent preaciand an acute theologian’ 


- We will send by Mail the Most 


Pointed. Complete, 


FO 


FARMING for PROFIT 


Farmers, young 
arm. 


A new Illustrated Hand-book for 


dold. By Geo. E. WARING, 
tl e King of Agricultural M 
this send for particulars and nday School a n ual 
testimonials from ti ers and Agricul- By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
taral Journals. It is full and AGENTS | “Ip tells all about Sunday-Schools; how to start 

t rtain arm . ‘ un 

WANTED Seasrehere. E REAT & OO., b- | them, manage them ane Fees and make them 
lishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. a success.” —Zion’s Herald. 


Sunday-School Teachers and Officers. 
THE 


GERM4N AND FRENCH. 


Bend for Catalogues o xt-Books. 


tions who buy in large quantities. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. O0O., 


and Practical Work 
R 


Very liberal terms to County and State Assacia- 


Dr. GREEN long held a ling place in the Presby- 
terian Church. His lal in the various institu- 
tions of learning with ch he was prominently 
connected also left a démpress, and give pecu- 
liar value to this recorchis eminent services. A 
large part of the volurs devoted toa selection 
from Dr. GREEN’S distses, which are marked 
by striking originality jthorough spiritualityof 
tone. 

The above wofks ne any address, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price be publishers, 


OHABLES S&BNER & 00,, 


No. 554 Brovay, New York. 


ORIGINAL 


2 


upon legs and timbers; occupies little room; needs 


ting, and steaming food for stock. The 


STEAM ENGINES. 


EQUALED BY NONE IN COMBINED MERITS OF CAPACITY, 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, AND 
PERFECTION. | 


OUR PORTASBLE ENCINE, 


Mounted on Locomotive Boiler, having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded ‘by water space; is set 


no brick work; is suitable for use in any place where 


a power is required—in Mills, Shops, Foundrtes, or Printing-Rooms, or in Stock Barns, for grinding, cut- 


STATIONARY ENCINE 


Is complete with Governor, Pump, and Heater, with connections fitted. The 


ACRICULTURAL ENCINE, 


Supplied with Locomotive Boiler; having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded by water space; is 
mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching horses for moving from place to(place; is suitable for 
Grvin Threshing, Corn Shelling, Wood and Shingle Sawing, etc. 


Circulars, wita description and prices, furnished on application to 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


New Music Books! 


THE ORCAN AT HOME, 


A collection of very choice music, expressly ar- 
ranged for Reed Organs and Melodeons, 

of Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, Waltzes, 
Galops, Voluntaries, ertories, mmunions, 
Popular Melodies, National Airs, selections from 
Operas, Masses, &c., the whole forming the most 
desirable collection of Reed Organ Music ever pub- 


THE COLDEN DIADEM, 


A collection of Vocal Musie, with Piano accom- 
panimest, consis of new and beautiful be 

uetts, Trios, and Quartettes. Price, in 
€2..0; cloth, $3.00. 


THE PIANISTS’ COMPANION. 


Galope, Schot- 
octurnes, 
Airs, &c. 


Either of the above will be mailed, post-paid, on 


receipt of the price. 

LYON & HEALY. Publishers, 

150 Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DiTson & Co., New York. 


THE CHARMI!! 


15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in One Day 


Such isthe business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLIss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is 
only necessary to examine the book. 
¢#” Bound only in boards. 

Prices, $30 per hundred ; $3.75 per doz. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
Publisged by Root & Capy, and for sale by the 
trade generally. Address, 

ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


Happy Hours. 


- An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau street. New York 


‘““SPARKLING JEWELS.” 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 


A collection of fresh, bright Music; the wo 
of a pure and elevated character, while aor tune 
is gem. It is rinted and strongly 
bound. Every Sabbath ool worker will 
pleased with book. Price $3 pe A single 
specimen pty mailed for 25 cents by 

CHURCH & CU,, Cincinnati, 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries given and Cata- 
logues supplied! 


THE NURSERY ONTELY 
e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST 
number and say where you saw this advertise 
ou saw 
Address the Publisher. JOHN L snowy 
“6 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ECCLESTON’S 
Sunday-School Record. 


this book, 

combine afi the eetipes Eggleston has ht to 
Sunday-School Record, 

of gement. 
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nece to be ke 
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INSURANCE. 
$30,000. 


Hon. James B. Biake, Mayor of the 
City of Worcester, Mass., was fatally 
injured by a gas explosion, Dec. 16, and 
| died from his injuries on the 18th. He 

had a general accident policy for $5,000 
in the TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDLNT 
INSURANCE Company, of Hartford, 
peg: and the policy was paid January 
| Mr. Sixas H. Lewis, Jr., of St. Albans, 
Vt., was killed Jan. 18, by the accidental 
discharge of his gun. Mr. Lewis held a 
general accident policy of $5,000 in the 
TRAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INsUR- 
ANCE ComPany, which was paid Febru- 
ary 18. ; 
WALTER H. Forsusn, Esq., of Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., was burned to death February 
6, in the accident at New Hamburgh. 
He held accident policies in the TRAvV- 
ELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, amounting to $10,000, which 
were paid March 1. 
Mr. WILu1aM C. Curry, Cashier of 
the Second National Bank, of Erie, 
Penn., was also burned to death at New 
Hamburgh. He held an accident policy 
of $10,000 in the TRAVELER’s LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
was paid March 20. 
All these accidents occurred, and the - 
insurance was paid, within three months 
—each claim being paid about sixty 
days before it was due by the terms of 
the policy. 
The TRAVELERS has paid SEVEN 
HUNDRED DOLLARS A DAY in ben- 
efits to its policy-holders, for death or 
injury by accident, for every working 
day for the past seven years. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The 106d Ann ommencement oc 
on WEDNESDAY,June 28th. The next rear 
on Fri mber 8th. ~ 


fon 8, indigent 
students. 

further inguire of 
April 10, 1871. — 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONAR 
SOCIETY. 


The Forty-fifth Annive 


reary of the 
lety will be held in 
urch, Sixth Avenue 


American 
the Broad- 
- corner of 
&, May 7th, 


y Rev. Prof. SAMUEL C. BARTLU§tr. 
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Annual coving 


at the Rooms of 
noon, on Wednesday 
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The book contains about 208 boun 

substantial manner. Price $1.00, "eS by — ss 

-LADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. C@Q., 


26 Bon ae. New York. 


Arcade, Chicago. 


STEVENS & CO. 
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INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
NEw YORK, January 26, 1871. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite affairs 
on the 31st December 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist Jan., 1870, to 31st Dee., 1870... .$5,270,690 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked o fe 

Ist January, 2,155,723 64 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7,426,418 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- eee 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, IS7U..... $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,063,263 57 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... .$8,843,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, 2,377,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,500 

t 239.362 03 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 2,089,915 % 
Cash in Bank $16,125 45 
Total Amount Of 414,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 


produced at the time of payment, and canceled. | 


Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of ‘Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JOHN D. HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 

W. H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
HENRY COIT, JAMES LOW, 

C. PICKERSGILL, C.A AND, 


1s, B. J. HOWLAND, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BARBCOOK, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rosr. B. MINTURN, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 


JONES, 


GORDON W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
GEORGE 8. STBPHENSON, 
Wha. H. WHBR, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . -« #57 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
make liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter, 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFIC#, No. {35 BROADWAY. 


ist Jan., 1871, 4,578,008 02 
Liabilities, ° ‘ 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 

ay o n : 
ASSETS. 


ROYAL PHELPS, 
BARSTEW, 


BT. C. FERGUSSON, 
AVID LANE, 
JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, 
Wa. STURGIS, 


Loans on 8 n 
tes Stocks, (market value - 1,880,937 50 
nk Stocks(marketvalue) . 33,428 
due Ist January, 1871, . 48,256 
Ralance tn hands of Agents, . 66,769 47 
Bilis Rec.(for Premiums on Inland Risks,&c.) 9,096. 71 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Items, . 82 676 56 ; 
Premiums due on Policies at this office, 427 25 
Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 23,085 77 
Real Estate, 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand, 3 49 


CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 
One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Unio 


= $500,000 


1,407,788 39 


Assets, ad 


EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 


HENRY ELSWORTH, WM. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
FRANCIS LELAND, 
A 


ANDR 
GEO. B. HODGSON, Secretary, 


“CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS. 


IS BUTLER, 3 Peck slip, New York, has 
gil the Gholee breeds of Dogs for sale and stock. 
Butler’s Mange-Cure and Flea-k cents. Medi- 


cines for all the diseases of Som. Butler's New 
k The Dog, $2. nt by mail, post-free. Dogs 
and Ferrets. A great 


t Geraniums. 
yariety of the AN cl BUTLER, 


Pack Slip, N. Y, City. 


d 80 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


$1,000,000 


Capital, . . 

Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight.” 

Pays’ Five per Cent. Interest per An: im on 
Special Beposits remaining stx monthe «1 longe. 

Empowered to act as Financial Ayent jor 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. — 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secerctary. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1871, . §$783.850 70 

Chartered in 1825. } 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 


ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
Wm. Ri SKIDMORE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


TEAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIV- 
ERPOOL, carrying the United States mails. 
Sailing every Wednesday. 


May 3, at 2.30 P. M. 

COLORADO,! FREEMAN........... May 10, at 10 A.M. 

Cabin passage, #80, gold. Steerage passage, $30 cur- 
rency. 


7 Prepaid tickets, $33 currency. 
Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway and Sweden, &c. Drafts on Ireland, En- 
gland, France,and Germany at lowest rates. Apply 
to 

WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 29 Broadway. 


NMAN LINE. 

Kor Queenstown and Liverpool. Royal mail 
steamers are appointed to sail as follows: 
CITY OF ANTWERP..... Thursday, May 4,2 P.M. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON ..Saturday, May 6,2 P.M. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN....Saturday, May 13.1 P.M. 
and each succeeding SATURDAY and alternate 
TUESDAY, from pier 45 North river. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
Bremen, &c., at reduced rates. 
Ticketa can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends. 
for further information at the 
office. JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


Over 400 Actual Fires put out with it. More 
than $5,500,000.00 worth of property saved 
from the flames. The Government has adopted it. 
All the leading Railroads use it. Insurance Com- 
panies reduce rates where it is introduced. Inval- 
uable for Private Residences, School Houses, Ho- 
tels, Warehouses, and all buildings where life and 
property are in danger from fire. Send for “Its 
Record.” 

F. W. FARWELL, Sec’y, 


Washington St., Chicago. 


ANHATTAN MANUFACTURING & 
FERTILIZING CO., 


OFFICE, 31 & 33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Works at ., adjoining the Ab- 
a r. 


This Company having, for this vicinity, the ex- 
elusive right, under Letters Patent, to an improved 
method of treating blood for the preparation of 
Fertilizers, and possessing great advantages for 
conducting the business, offers for sale— 

: RE BLOOD FLOUR (which is nothing but 
Blood deprived of its water and then ground), af- 
fording more ammonia than Peruvian Guago. It 
may be used (with care) as a stimulant, or wit great 
advantage in composting. Price, $70 perton. 

oe NT FOOD”? (its Nitrogen derived from 
uhook and its Phosphates from Bones), ranking 
high in ammonia an phosphoric acid; a superior 
yeneral Fertilizer, for setting or top-dressing mead- 
ows or lawns, and for field crops and gardening. 
Price, $50 per ton: aa 
Having at its disposal such materials, w e 
advice of experienced Agriculturists and Agricul- 


tural Chemists, it is toe intention of this Company 


to take and mai;taina foremost position for tae 
quality and uniform integrity of its productions. 


lar. 
THOS. J. HAND, Secretary. 
JOHN D. WING, Acting President. 


A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A SANITARY WATER-PIPE. 

A cheap, healthful, durable and fiexible Metal 
‘Pipe for conducting water into dwellings to be used 
for drinking and cooking. This pine can be had at 4 
per cent. less than Lead Pipe of the same etrength, 
and 10 per cent. less than lvanized Iron Pfpe o 
the same bore, and transportation will cost but one- 
half. Satisfactory testimony can given that 
water conducted by this pipe maintains its natural 
purity, which cannot be said of water carried 
through Lead or Galvanized [ron Pipes. This Pipe 
can be worked and soldered with common plumbers 
solder, the same as Lead Ay Please send for 
Circular. NEW YORK LEAD CoO., 

63 and 65 Centre Street, New York. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION » 19 Cooper 


Institute, New York. 


Chromos and Frames, 7 
Stereoscopes, Albums 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by ; 


BE. & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hote. 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 

843 Brocrdway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITUTES, 1865, and 70. 

s de Visites, $5 


I rial Cards, $10 per doz. ; C 
aor t oz. Life Sized Photographs, en Dollars. 


EGAR, how madein 10 hours, without drugs. 
VIN Particulars 10 cents, F. Cromwell, Ct, 


NOW READY! 


THE NEWEST AND BEST SUNDAY-S #HOOL 
SONG BOOK, 


“PURE GOLD,” 


By Rev. Rob t Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


leading booksellers throughout the country. 
Over 62,000 Copies 


having been ordered in advance of publication, five 
of the largest “single cylinder” presses used in this 
city are engaged to run day and night (Sundays ex- 
cepted) on this work until the orders are filled. 


You cannot make a mistake in order- 
ing 


“PURE GOLD” 


for your Sunday-School. The authors 
of “PURE GOLD” have been tried, and 
and their reputation is sufficient guar- 
antee of the excellence of the work. 
Send your address, and we will mail a Circular 
containing Specimen pages of the music. 


Send twenty-five cents, ora we will mail one copy 
of *‘ PURE GOLD” (paper cover) as soon as pub 
lished. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


New Instruction Book! 


SYSTEM for BEGINNERS 
Tn the Art of Playing upon the 
PIANO-FORTE. 


By WILLIAM MASON & E. 8. HOADLEY. 


A wonderfully well-arranged and interesting 
book, with abundance of Kecreations, Illustrative 
Pictures, Duets for Teacher and —— leasing 
Accent Exercises, and many fine Melodies for 
practice. ‘The directions are very plain and practi- 
cal; and the fine musicians and thorough teachers 
who compiled the work are worthy of all confi- 
dence. Price $3. (Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & co., New York. 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 


THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the mbdst 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 
They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 
ed, 

RAMPTE CAEP, containing all the 


14 numobers, artistically arranged anu secur ery 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 26 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mollenhauer Conservaory of Music. 


. 44 (Old No. 33) Schermehorn S8t., corner 


branches :—The Orga, Melodeon, Piano- 


Will be for sale, after April 15th, by most of the | 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 


none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 


Instruction is given at this Conservatory inthe | the cheapest. 
-| followin 


Office, Equitable Building, 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencics 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. , 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Central New Jersey Land bmprovement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


AT 
BAYONNE, FANWOOD,. 
BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ELIZABETH, -DUNELLEN. 
ROSELLE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, TON 


LOTS and HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 
LAND by the acre. Also, fine FARMS, improved. 
A tull description of property can be seen at this 
office. This line of road offers special inducements 
to persons desiring a Country Home. 

Apply at the Office of the ge No. 119 Liber- 
y St. A. I). HOPE, General Agent. 
Also, a large number of HOUSES and LOTS at 
Newark, N. J., for SALE or to LET. 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 


e Lands offere y s Compan e mainl 
within 20 miles of each side of the reed catenins 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 
finest,and most inviting valley for settlement in 
= f the lab 

ne-third o e labor required at the East in the 
opiears of farms will insure here double the amount 
s. 

PRICE OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit 
of ten years’ time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments, with annual interest. 

For further information, address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
‘DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 


son by THORNE & CO., 
86 Front St., New York. 
SCRANTON & Co., 
| GROCERS, 


Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


ower prices than any house inthis line. We sell 


Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Flue, Cornet-a-Piston, 
of the Voice, Harmony rpoint, For 
Languages, Drawing and Paining. Ir . sign 
ha 


Pupils can begin at any time. eginners on the P1- 
ano and Violin are particular! invited to join, in 
order to secure a good founddon totheir future 
studies. Advanced Pupils will td in this Conserva- 
tory the best facilities for finising their studies. 


Fort Edward Collegate Institute. 

Superb Brick Buildings. Fiften Teachers Best 

sustaified Boarding Seminaryfor ladies and gen. 

tlemen in the State. $4 per vek for board, fuel, 

and washing. Spring Term. arch 16. d 

a *mitted at any ime. Addres for 
JOSEPH E. KING. D.D./ort Edward ,N. Y. 


ALE COLLEGE, Irdentown, N. J.— 
2 rem and Tuition, $208 er year. F 
logues. address Rev. J OHN 


he “ Moilen- 
uer Conservatory of Music,’'s open all the year.| 2YOduce Commission Merchants, 


promptly attended to. 


Gv SOAP, like good wine, is improved by 


soap was found in a good s 
after having been burion over 1,700 vears 


or Cata- | 2. eat.”’ as, when from three to si 
EPBRAKELEY, Pres will go farther than three 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


S. B. JONES, 


#76 Fulton Street, . . Brooklyn. 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 


In all the different widths and choicest 
patterns. 


These goods, now so desirable, are selected with 
the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gros Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising over eighty different shades. 


Our other Departments are replete with every 
novelty in 


LADIES’ TRIMMINGS. 
‘SEEDS, PLANTS, &c. 


FLOWERS BY MAIL ! 


Sent safely vo ANY Post-office for prices annexed. 
varieties finest Verbenas for $1. 


uchsias for $1. 
6 ve Double and Single Geraniums for #!. 
6 = Petunias for $1. 
4 os Monthly Roses for $1. 
12 *‘ Assorted Bedding Plants for $1. 
Or —_ _ collection for $5. Catalogue and circu- 
ree. 


"7 Nace st, New York, 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDINC PLANTS 


Deliyeres FREE and at MY RISK at any Post ae 

in the United States, chea and better than they 

can be bought from local Greenhouses. 

Money may be sent at my risk,and | guarantee all 

plauts to arrive safely and in good order. 

Send for Circularto GEO. E. WARING, JR. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, RI. 

SPECIALTY.—12 Different PLANTs for a hang- 

ing Basket—all choice—for $l. Try this first, and 

you will order again. 


F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 


OFFERS 

1,600,000 Apple Rootgrafts, best quality and sorts. 
2,000,000 Osage H eng 10.000 $15. 
100 Bushels 
500 Bushels snate ose Potatoes, $1.25 per bushel. 


600 Acres! Fruit, Shade, Evergreen Trees, AllSizes 
Best Quality, Low Prices, : 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Roses, 


Greenhouse Piants, Finest Collection, 


ll New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 me Seed and 
—— ! le Price List, 


ant Catalogues, for Stamp. Whelesa 


Free. Address as above. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 


Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 


tate of preservation | 129 Atlantic Street, 
All goods 


(ESTABLISHED 1841. 


B. STEPHENS 
Upholstery and Furniture 
Warehouse, 
BROOKLYN. 


warranted to be as represented. Uphol- 
stering and Kepairing done 1n the best manner. 


A box of soap ina f , an * 
p amily is better than “‘ money 


Ask your gr 
PERIAL LAUN 
—! 


ocer for a box of CRAMPTON’S IM- 


nt Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED (Ms or Female) for the 


N 
ddress 8. M. SOHartford, Conn. 
R. P. NICHOLS, Ccago, Ill. 


Agents Want 


man, escaped Nun, whose didsures are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHG Co., Hartford,Ct 


ACENTS WANED FOR 
God in Hstory. 


ON ‘OF THE MOST REARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGE. Abound thrilling passages 


for “went Life Un- 


TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


veiledby Edith O’Gor- | Prepared for instant use at table without 


WALLACE & COMPANY, 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 


No. 9 College Place, . 


CREAM 
Boiling. 


MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Th2 Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 


NO MOTHS-—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appNication 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
New York, 


and theories. Trean livin 
recent events 
WAR IN FRANCE. Res i 
terrible abuse into which it Hallen. Shows that 
GOD, NOT CHANCE, contrche world; that Re- 
demption is the Golden Thd of History; that 
Providence is its light; thatd is in History, and 
all History has a unity becauGod is in it. ,— is, 
at tryths have been ovewked b 
historia s. God does contrm the affairs of na- to 
tions and for His glory. Cplan insures large 


les. Addr 
GO3PERD & CO., 
87 Park Row. N. ¥., Lake St.. Chicago. 


ACENTS! RED THIS! 


= 
5 
co 


. Reviews I BLIBIL TY and the GETTING UP CLUBs. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. 


nearly all | pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
consumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 
E 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Our answer 
send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 


T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


OFFIOE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


TH 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESEY S8T., 
O. Box 5643.) New York. 


We will pay agents A SALA OF $30 per WEEK 
and expenses, or allow a larjommission, to sell, 


our new and wonderful invens. Address 
M. WAGNER O., Marshall, Mich, 


FREE TO BOO AC ENTS. 
We will send a handsome Ipectus of our New 
lllustrated ,coning over 200 fine 
Scripture Illustrations to andok Agent, free of 
charge. Address, 
ATIONAL PUBLISHING Philadelphia, Pa. 


DINING ROOMS. 


133 135, and {37 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J. P. RICHARDS. Prop’r. 


MARBLEIZED SLATE 
MANTELS. 


Cheaper, better, and more beautiful than marble 
Shipped to all parts of the country. Send for cir- 
cular 


T. B. STEWART & CO., 
605 Sixth Ave,, bet, 35th and 36th Sts,, 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms 50 cts.. 75 éts. and $1 00 
PER N1IGH1. 


A few more Agentanted for 


The Light + World. 


A new religious work of unassed interest and 
value. For terms, addr CO., No. 2% 
8. 7th St., Philadelphia 
cago, and 176 West 4th 


Opposite Oowrt House 
ess T & 
Cu Place, Chie wane and finest Hotel in the North-West: 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


2d Block West of the Bowery, 


VW .A- WILLARD & Co. 


LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
New York, 


CHICAGO, 


to the public in J . 
GAGH BRO’S 


60 A WEEK paid. want business,:| 
send stamp to NOVHCO., Saco, Me, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER .OF 


LOOKING-CG LASSES, 


8 O'CLOCK. 


No. 82 Bow 
(Above Canal Street); MEW YORK 


| 
| 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| FROM 
| 
| 
| 
first lien on Real Est., 1,837,615 OO 
: 
il 
th 
% 
— 
SIDNEY MASON, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CooPER, ROBERT S. HOLT, 
JAMES COLLES, 
B. JOHNS 
WM. P. PALMER, President. 
4 
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BABYS BIRTH-DAY. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


rT\WELVE months have gone. 
The rounded cycle brings once more the dawn 

Of the fair day, when Summer, with his flowers— 

Brightening the hedges, fields and garden bowers— 
A bud from blossoms chose as sweet as June— 

And while morr’s gold dropped through each Jeafy rift, 
And bright-winged birds with breezes sang in tune, 

On the home-altar placed his sacred gift. 


Some tiny leaves, 
Full of the perfume which to young life cleaves, 
By Nature's fingers delicately molded, 
Softly and si‘ently have since unfolded. 
We breathe the subtile, delicate perfume— 
We feel and recognize the nameless grace ; 
Behold the soul's first dawning beams illume, 
And sparkle o’er the pure, sweet baby face. 


Her curls of gold— 

Ne’er can their preciousness in words be told. 
With‘lucent light, like the tirst beams of morning, 
Shines each soft silken tress her head adorning. 

In flowers on their tlexile stems ne’er yet— 

Their fresh and fragrant heart-dew still unshed— 

Such wavy grace, and airy joyance met, 

As in the dancing curls on Linnie’s head. 


In her blue eyes, 
When broke is sleep’s soft trance, a sweet surprise 
Is rayed like glory from the day-star beaming, 
Asif of bright-winged seraphs she’d been dreaming ; 
The soothing, rapt bewilderment meanwhile, 
As slowly, softly, her red lips unclo&e, 
Changes and brightens—kindles to a smile - 
Like sunshine glancing o’cr an opening rose. 


The skylark, heard 
When all morn’s rosy waves of air are stirred 
By the sweet rain of the rare music falling 
From heights aerial,—itself enthralling 
In the meshes of its own ecstatic song— 
Doth givea magic sweetness, which to earth, 
So Fancy whispers, never could belong, 
But in Elysium must have had its birth. 


Yet, there is found, 
In all this rare enravishment of seund, 
No note with such deep, quiet force appealing, 
To the heart’s inner, holier shrine of feeling ; 
Or can such deep and full content impart, — 
As baby’s voice, when musical and clear, | 
And innocent, as her own guileless heart, 
In half-formed words it meets the listening ear. 


OBEDIENCE IN DETAIL. 

BY THE REV. W. C. WILKINSON. 
RECENT editorial article in the Christian 
Union expressed the idea that the secret of 
spiritual peace lay in obedience to Christ. There 
are two ways still left for the seeker to miss the 
object of his quest, even after he has admitted 
to himself the indispensableness of obedience as 
a condition of his finding. These two possibilities 
of failure arise from not knowing exactly, First, 

what obedience is ; secondly, how to obey. 

First, Obedience is generally conceived of by 
Christians as doing what is right rather than as 
doing what is commanded. This is emasculating 
Christianity of that which is its most vitally 
characteristic peculiarity—the personal relation 
of Christ to the soul of the believer. Christ did 
not so much reveal duty as magnetize duty and 
make it attractive by associating it with himself. 
It has often been claimed by skeptical moralists 
that Christ added nothing whatever to human 
knowledge of duty—that every ethical precept of 
the Gospel had been anticipated in the writings 
of Pagan philosophers. I should not be careful 
to dispute the claim. What men needed for their 
redemption was not more knowledge of duty but 
more love of duty. This Christ offers to produce. 
He does it by taking up the duties and making 
them testimonials of love to Himself. The ab- 
stract imperative of conscience becomes the per- 
sonal imperative of Christ to the Christian. 


Obedience is something essentially different 
from right-doing. Right-doing is the conformity 
of one’s conduct to a rule. Obedience is the sub- 
mission of one’s will toa ruler. Right-doing isa 
barren exercise of spiritual solitude. Obedience 
is a fruitful act of conscious spiritual society. 
Obedience is impossible without some sense of 
personal relation to the person obeyed. When 
the sense of this relation to Christ becomes vivid 
and intense with the Christian, then every act of 
obedience becomes a true theophany. It is like 
the opening of a door to permit the entrance of 
Christ. Christ comes in and manifests himself as 
of course. It is hardly a mystical deed of his any 
longer. The miracle becomes a plain case of 
cause and effect. We see how nature and the 
supernatural are one. Obedience therefore for 
the Christian means not the doing of duty, but 
the doing of the will of Christ. If there be such a 
thing as obeying Christ without being conscious 
that we obey Him—and perhaps there is—the joy 
will generally be as unconscious as the obedience. 
To be consciously joyful Christians, we must be 
consciously obedient Christians—which means 
that we must with intention do what Christ says 
because Christ says it. 

Secondly, Even after the Christian has distinct- 


| him frankly take his Bible and begin. 


— 


ly apprehended the personal quality there is in 


| obedience, he is still liable to halt in his obedience 


for lack of knowledge exactly how to obey. - He 
feels himself at large in the boundless sphere of 
duty, where he is lost to decide what the specific 
thing is that he should do. He fancies that he 
must find it out himself. He desires to please 
Christ by obeying Him. He takes the most inclu- 
sive precept of all, which we name the Golden 
Rule. But how to apply it? He asks himself with 


a kind of baffled aim, what would Christ have me 


do? Thatis not the clue question to lead him out 
of his labyrinth. The question for him is not, what 
would Christ tell me to do? but, what has Christ 
told me to do? He will never get an answer to 
the former question perhaps. He has only to 
open his Bible and a thousand answers to the 
latter question spring at once to his eye. Let 
It matters 
little what precept meets him first. Each one of 
them is a link in an endless chain. Obedience 
is best accomplished in detail. It becomes prac- 
ticable so. We are to regard ourselves as artists 
working under a master. The master knows the 
end to which welabor. He may vouchsafe to us a 
glimpse now and then of the ideal te which the 
statue under our hands is growing. But we are 


‘to strike our strokes of patient obedience in hu- 


mility and faith. It is wonderful how many are 
the individual commandments of the Bible, and 
how infinitely manifold they are in application to 
the needs and uses of our every-day life! Let the 
Christian but read his Bible—not so many verses, 
as Papists count their beads—there is no magical 
virtue in Bible-reading of that sort—but with the 
practical purpose to do the things therein bidden, 
one by one, and his peace will begin simultane- 
ously with his obedience. If there is anything 
wanting in the spirit of his obedience, the letter 
of the commandment to be obeyed will be sure to 
find it out. The commandment is exceeding 


broad, and deep, and high. 


I shall never forget the new phase that life took 
on for me when I first fully conceived of it as one 
unbroken campaign of obedience to Christ in his 
precepts. 1 was astonished every day and every 
hour almost, with a fresh delight, to find how in- 
exhaustibly various and versatile the particular 
precepts were in adjustment to the demands of 
my experience. Did my ill-health incline me to 
despondency? Philosophy would advise me to 
keep up, my spirits in vain. Hygiene would pre- 
scribe a hearty laugh to no purpose. But one 
whisper from the Lord, “ Be of good cheer ; I have 
overcome the world,”’ was enough to revive me. 
I took it not merely as consolation, but as com- 


‘mand. But it was infinitely consoling to obey. 


My heart became as the heart of a child in tears 
whom its mother takes to her bosom and wooing- 
ly bids be comforted. It were unpardonable 
churlishness to disobey. 


Under the goading of a pastoral conscience 
unawares becoming imperious beyond its right, 
was I growing harsh and exacting in thought 
toward the spiritual sluggards of my flock? I 
came in from a walk full of censorious solicitude, 
and took up the New Testament to get nry reckon- 
ing afresh. There lread “Be patient toward all 
men.” As an act of instantaneous loyalty to the 
Lord, how easy it was, with an inward smile half 
of shame and half of conscious forgiveness, to lay 
aside my foolish mood of blame. 

Well I remember having once returned a sting- 
ing retort to some sharp word from a friend, and 
parted from him in the heat of my spirit. I 
strode hastily away, pushed on by my inward stir 
to a rapid gait. A precept made me slack my 
speed—it made me pause—it made me turn—and 
took me all the way back to where I had left my 
friend, to say that I had been wrong and that I 
was sorry, “Confess your faults one to another” 
had conquered me. 

I sat one day listening to a volunteer lecture in 
a course on Agricultural Chemistry in New Haven. 
The lecturer was an elderly gentleman from the 
country, whose turn it was to detail his views and 
experiences on the culture of fruit. He was nota 
practiced speaker, and his talk halted and stum- 
bled. Yielding to the critical spirit most habitual 
with me, I found myself musing in a captious 
vein—“ My dear sir, you are decidedly slow. Bet- 
ter stick to your pear trees at home, and let the 
lecturer’s work alone.” All at once that precept 
swam into my ken—“ Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” The parallax, 1 found, was wonderful. 
I had been considering the lecturer solely from 
my own point.of view, and | had declined into a 
selfish and displacent strain of thought about him. 
I now began to think of him from the point of 
view of those that knew him at his own home and 
loved him. I imagined the way in which, for 
instance, a daughter present would listen to her 
father’s lecture. With eager sympathy, knowing 
his want of practice, she would watch his begin- 
ning, and as he surmounted one difficulty after 
another would reflect, “Why, really, how well 


father gets on! Who would have guessed it? | 
shall feel quite proud of him!” This course of 
changed meditation about the gentleman to whom 
I was listening, wholly transformed the experience 
of the hour. My obedience to a precept trans- 
figured my spiritual mood, but it also fructified 
my mind. I found that the good map, in his ill- 
fashion, really said things worthy my of note. 


It would be as endless as life itself to tell how | 


thus the precepts of the Bible solve all the prob- 
lems of our experience for us if we only obey. I 


have selected some illustrations that may seem: 


whimsical to those to whom they are unmatched 
in their own experience. But it was of obedience 
in detail that I set out to speak. And for myself, 
I can say that obedience in detail to the actdal 
commandments of Christ did, once, and for years, 
change the whole inward world of my babitual 
thoughts and emotions from confusion to peace. 
From the peace within I looked forth in those 
days and saw too without, a new heaven anda 
new earth—for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away. He had made all things new. 


MY WIFE AND T; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON'S LILISTORY. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XX. 


I BECOME A FAMILY FRIEND. 
HAVE often had occasion to admire the philo- 
sophical justice of popular phrases. The ordi- 
nary cant phraseology of life generally represents 


a homely truth because it has grown upon reality | 


like a lichen upon a rock. “ Falling in love” is a 
phrase of this kind; it represents just this phe- 
nomenon which is all the time happening among 
the sons and daughters of Adam in most unfore- 
seen times and seasons, and often when the sub- 
ject least intends it, and even intends something 
quite the contrary. 

The popular phrase “ falling in love” denotes 
something that comes unexpectedly. One may 
walk into love preparedly, advisedly, with the 
eyes of one’s understanding open; but one falls in 
love as one falls down stairs in a dark entry, 
simply because one sets one’s foot where there is 
nothing for it to stand on, which I take to be a 
simile of most philosophical good resolutions. 

I flattered myself at this period of my exist- 
ence, that I was a thorough-paced philosopher ; a 
man that had outlived the snares and illusions of 
youth, and held myself and all my passions and 
affections under most perfect control. 

The time had not yet come marked out iv my 
supreme wisdom for me to meditate matrimonial 
ideas: in the meanwhile, 1 resolved to make the 
most of that pleasant and convenient arbor on the 
Hill Difficulty which is commonly called Friend- 
ship. 

Concerning this arbor I have certain observa- 
tions to make. It is most commodiously situated, 
and commands charming prospects. We are in- 
formed of some, that ona clear day one can see 
from it quite plainly as far as to the Delectable 
Mountains. From my own experience I have no 
doubt of this fact. For a young man of five-and- 
twenty or thereabouts, not at present in circum- 
stances tomarry, what is more charming than to 
become the intimate friend in a circle of vivacious 
and interesting young ladies, in easy circum- 
stances, who live in a palace surrounded by all 
the elegancies, refinements, and comforts of life ? 

More blissful still, if he be welcomed to these 
bowers of beauty by a charming and courteous 
mamma who hopes he will make himself at home, 
and assures him that they will treat him quite 
as one of the family. This means, of course, that 
perfect confidence is yeposed in his diseretion. He 
is labeled—“ safe.” He is to gaze on all these 
charms, with a disinterested spirit, without a 
thought of personal appropriation. Of course he 
is not to stand in the way of eligible establish- 
ments that may offer, but meanwhile he can make 
himself generally agreeable and useful. He may 
advise the fair charmers as to their reading and 
superintend the cultivation of their minds ; he 
may be on hand whenever an escort is needed to 
a party, he may brighten up dull evenings by 
reading aloud, and in short may be that useful 
individual that is looked on “ quite as a brother, 
you know.” 

Young men who glide into this position in 
families, generally, I believe, enjoy it quite as 
much as the moth-millers who seem to derive 
such pleasure from the light and heat of the even- 
ing lamp, and with somewhat similar results. 
But though thousands of these unsophisticated 
insects singe their wings every evening, the thou- 
sand-and-first one comes to the charge with a 
light heart in his bosom, and quite as satisfied of 
his good fortune as I was when Mrs. Van Arsdel 


with the sweetest and most motherly tones said 
to me, “I know, Mr. Henderson, the lonely life 
you young men must lead when you first come to 
cities; you have been accustomed to the home 
circle, to mother and sisters, and it must be very 
dreary. Pray, make this a sort of home; drop in 
at any time, our parlors are always open, and some 
of us about ; or if not, why, there are the pictures 
and the books, you know, and there is the library 
where you ¢an write.” 

Surely it was impossible for a young man to 
turn away from all this allurement. It was the 
old classic story :— 


“The mother Circe with the Syrens three, 
Among the flowery kirtled Natdes.”’ 


Mrs. Van Arsdel, asI said, was one of three fair 
sisters who had attained a great celebrity in the 
small provincial town where they were born for 
their personal charms. They were known far 
and near as the beautiful Miss Askotts. Their 
father was aman rather in the lower walks of life, 
and the fortunes of the family were made Solely 
by the personal attractions of the daughters. 

The oldest of these, Maria Askott, married into 
one of the so-called first New York families. The 
match was deemed in the day of it a very brilliant 
one. Tom Wouverman was rich, showy, and dis- 
sipated ; and in a very few years ran through both 
with his property and constitution, and left his 
wife the task of maintaining a genteel standing 
on very limited means. 

The second sister, Ellen, married Mr. Van Arsdel 
when he was in quite modest circumstances, and 
had been carried up steadily by his business ability 
to the higher circles of New York life. The third 
had married a rich Southern planter whose for- 
tunes have nothing to do with my story. 

The Van Arsdel household, like most American 
families, was substantially under feminine rule. 
Mr. Van Arsdel was a quiet, silent man, whose 
whole soul was; absorbed in business, and who left 
to his wife the whole charge of all that concerned 
the household and his children. 

Mrs. Van Arsdel, however, was under the con- 
trol of her elder sister. There are born dictators 
as well as born poets. Certain pepole come into 
the world with the instinct and talent fer ruling 
and teaching, and certain others with the aesire 
and instinct of being taught and ruled over. 
There are people born with such a superfluous 
talent for management and dictation that they 
always, instinctively and as a matter of course, 
arrange. not only their own affairs but those of 
their friends and relations, in the most efficient 
and complete manner pessible. Such is the ten- 
dency of things to adaptation and harmony, that 
where such persons exist we are sure to find them 
surrounded by those who take delight in being 
guided, who like to learn, and to look up. Such 
a domestic ruler was Mrs. Maria Wouverman, 
commonly known in the Van Arsdel circle as 
“Aunt Maria,” a name of might and authority 
anxiously interrogated and quoted in all passages 
of family history. 

Now the fact is quite striking that the persons 
who hold this position in domestic policy are 
often not particularly strong or wise. The govern- 
ing mind of many a circle is not by any means the 
mind best fitted either mentally or morally to 
govern. It is neither the best nor the cleverest 
individual of a given number who influences their 
opinions and conduct, but the person the most 
perseveringly self-asserting. It is amusing in 
looking at the world to see how much people are 
taken at their own valuation. The persons who 
always have an opinion on every possible subject 
ready made, and put up and labeled for immedi- 
ate use, concerning which they have no shadow of 
a doubt or hesitation, are from that very quality 
born rulers. This positiveness, and prepared- 
ness, and readiness may spring from a universal 
shallowness of nature, but it is none the less effi- 
cient. While people of deeper perceptions and 
more insight are wavering in delicate distresses, 
balancing testimony and praying for light, this 
common-place obtuseness comes in and leads all 
captive, by mere force of knowing exactly what 
it wants, and being incapable of seeing beyond 
the issues of the moment. 

Mrs. Maria Wouverman wasallthis. She always 
believed in herself, from the cradle. The watch- 
words of her conversation were always of a posi- 
tive nature. “To be sure,” “certainly,” “of 
course,” “I see,” and “I told you so.” 


Correspondingly to this, Mrs. Van Arsdel, her 
next sister, wag one who said habitually, “ What 
would you do, and how would you do it ?” and so 
the domestic duet was complete. Mrs. Wou- 
verman did not succeed in governing or reclaim- 
ing her husband, but she was none the less self- 
confident for that ; and having seen him comforta- 
bly into his grave, she had nothing to do but get 
together the small remains of the estate and de- 
vote herself to “dear Ellen and her children.” 
Mrs. Wouverman managed her own house, where 
everything was arranged with the strictest atten- 
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tion and economy, and to the making a genteel 
appearance on a small sum, and yet found abun- 
dance of time to direct sister Ellen and her chil- 
dren. 

She was a good natured, pleasant-mannered ¥ wo- 
man, fond of her nieces and nephews; and her 
perfect faith in herself, the decision of all her an- 
pouncements, and the habitual attitude of consul- 
tation in which the mother of the family stood 
towards her, led the Van Arsdel children as they 
grew up to consider “ Aunt Maria,” like the Bible 
or civil government, as one of the great ready- 
made facts of society, to be accepted without 
dispute or injury. 

Mrs. Wouverman had her own idea of the sum- 
mum bonum, that great obscure point about which 
philosophers have groped in vain. Had Plato 
or Anaxagoras or any of those ancient worthies 
appealed to her, she would have smiled on them 
benignantly and said: “‘ Why yes, of course, don’t 
you see? the thing is very simple. You must 
keep the best society and make a good appear- 
ance.” 

Mrs. Van Arsdel had been steadily guided by 
her in the paths of fashionable progression. 
Having married into a rich old family, Aunt 
Maria was believed to have mysterious and in- 
communicable secrets of gentility at her com- 
mand. She was alwayssupposed to have an early 
insight into the secret counsels of that sublime, 
awful, mysterious “ they,” who give the law in 
fashionablelife. ‘“ They don’t wear bonnets that 
way,now! My love, they wear gloves sewed with 
colored silks, now!” or, “ they have done with 
hoops and flowing sleeves,” or, “‘ they are begin- 
ning te wear hoopsagain! They are going to wear 

long trains,” or, “‘ they have done with silver pow- 
der now!” All which announcements were made 
with a calm solemnity of manner calculated to 
impress the youthful mind with a sense of their 
profound importance. 

Mr. Van Arsdel followed Aunt Maria’s lead 
with that unquestioning meekness which is so 
edifying atraitin our American gentlemen. In 
fact he considered the household and all its works 
and ways as an insoluble mystery which he was 
well pleased to leave to his wife; and if his wife 
chose to be guided by “ Maria” he had no objec- 
tion. So long as his business talent continued 
yearly to enlarge his means of satisfying the de- 
sires and aspirations of his family, so long he was 
content quietly and silently to ascend in the scale 
of luxurious living, to have his house moved from 
quarter to quarter until he reached a Fifth Avenue 
palace, to fill it with pictures and statuary, of 
which he knew little and cared less. 

Under Aunt Maria’s directions Mrs. Van Arsdel 
aspired to be a leader in fashionable society. No 
house was to be so attractive as her’s, no parties so 
brilliant, no daughters in greater demand. Na- 
ture had generously seconded her desires. Her 
daughters were all gifted with fine personal 
points as well as a more than common share of 
that spicy genial originality of mind which is as a 
general thing rather a of young 
American girls. 

Mr. Van Arsdel had had his say about the edu- 
cation of his sons and daughters. No expense 
had been spared, They had been sent to the very 
best schools that money could procure, and had 
improved their advantages. The consequences of 
education had been as usual to increase the diffi- 
culties of controlling the subject. 

The horror and dismay of Mrs. Van Arsdel and 
of Aunt Maria cannot be imagined when they dis- 
covered almost immediately on the introduction 
of Ida Van Arsdel into society that they had on 
their hands an actual specimen of the strong- 
minded young woman of the period; a person 
who looked beyond shows, who did her own 
thinking, and who despised or approved with full 
vigor without consulting accepted standards, and 
was resolutely resolved not to walk in the ways 
her pastors or masters had hitherto considered the 
only appointed ones for young ladies of good con- 
dition. 

To work embroidery, go to parties, entertain 
idlers and wait to be chosen in marriage, seemed 
to a girl who had spent six years in earnest study 
a most lame and impotent conclusion to all that 
effort; and when Ida Van Arsdel declared her 
resolution to devote herself to professional studies, 
Aunt Maria’s indignation and is not be 
described. | 

“So shocking andindelicate! For my partI ite 
imagine how anybody can want to think on such 
subjects! I’m sure it gives me a turn just to look 
into a work on physiology, and all those dreadful 
pictures of what is inside of us! I think the less 
we know about such subjects the better; women 
were male to be wives and mothers, and not to 
trouble their heads about such matters; and to 
think of Ida, of all things, whose father is rich 
enough to keep her like a princess whether she 
ever does a thing or not. Why should she go 


into it? Why, Ida is not bad looking. She is quite 


pretty in fact; there are a dozen girls with not 
half her advantages that have made good matches, 
but it’s no use talking to her. That girl is obsti- 
nate as the everlasting hills, and her father backs 
her up in it. Well, we must let her go, and take care 
of the others. Eva is my god-child, and we must 
at any rate secure something for her.” Some- 
thing, meant of course a splendid establishment. 

The time of my introduction into the family cir- 
ele was a critical one. 

In the race for fashionable leadership Mrs. Van 
Arsdel had one rival whose successes were as stim- 


ulating and as vexatious to her as the good fortune 
of Mordecai the Jew was to Haman in Old Test- 
ament times. 

All her good fortune and successes were spoiled 
by the good fortune and successes of another wo- 
man, who was sure to be a little ahead of her in 
everything that she attempted; and this was the 
more trying as this individual began life with her, 
and was a sort of family connection. 

In days of her youth there was one Polly San- 
ders, aremote cousin of the Askotts, who was re- 
puted a beauty by some. ~ Polly was what is called 
in New England “smart.” She was one who never 
lost an opportunity, and, as the vulgar saying is, 
could make every edge cut. Her charms were far 
less than those of the Misses Askott, and she 
was in far more straitened circumstances; but she 
went at the problem of life in a sort of tooth-and- 
nail fashion, which often is extremely successful. 
She worked first in a factory, till she made a little 
money, with which she put herself to school—ac- 
quired showy accomplishments, and went up like 
a balloon; married a man with much the same 
talent for getting along in the world as herself ; 
went to Paris and returneda traveled, accomplished 
woman, andthe pair set up for first society peo- 
ple in New York; and to the infinite astonish- 
ment of Mrs. Wouverman, were soon in a position 
to patronize her, and to run a race, neck and neck, 
with the Van Arsdels. 

What woman’s Christian principles are adequate 
to support her under such trials? Nothing ever im- 
pressed Aunt Maria with such a sense of the evils 
of worldliness as Polly Sanders’ career. She was 
fond of speaking of her familiarly as “Polly ;” and 
recalling the time when she was only a factory- 
girl. According to Aunt Maria, such grasping, 
unscrupulous devotion to things seen and tempo- 
poral, had never been known in anybody as in 
the case of Polly. Aunt Maria, ef course, did not 


consider herself as worldly. Nobody ever does. 


You do not, I presume, my dear madam. When 
your minister preaches about worldly people, your 
mind immediately reverts to the Joneses and the 
Simpsons round the corner, and you rather wonr- 
der how they take it. In the same manner Aunt 
Maria’s eyes were always being rolled up, and she 
was always in a shocked state at something 
these dreadful, worldly, dressy Elmores were 
doing. But still they went on from conquering 
to conquer. Mrs. Elmore was a dashing leader 
of fashion—spoke French like a book—was credi- 
bly reported to have skated with the Emperor 
at the Bois de Boulogne—and, in short, there was 
no saying what feathers she didn’t wear in her 
cap. 

The Van Arsdels no sooner did a thing than the 
Elmores did more. The Van Arsdels had a house 
in Fifth Avenue ; the Elmores set up a French cha- 
teau on the Park. The Van Arsdels piqued them- 
selves on recherché society. The Elmores made ita 
point to court all the literati and distinguished peo- 
ple. Hence, rising young men were of great value 
as ornaments to the salons of the respective houses 
—if they had brought with them a name in the lit- 
erary world, so much the more was their value—it 
was important to attach them to our salon, lest 
they should go to swell the triumphs of the 
enemy. 

The crowning, culminating triumph of the E)- 
mores was the engagement, just declared, of Maria, 
the eldest daughter, to young Rivington, of Riv- 
ington Manor, concerning which Aunt Maria and 
Mrs. Van Arsdel were greatly moved. 

The engagement was declared, and brilliant 
wedding preparations on foot that should eclipse 
all former New York grandeurs; and what lumi- 
nary was there in the Van Arsdel horizon to draw 
attention to that quarter? 

“ Positively, Ellen,” said Aunt Maria, “the en- 
gagement between Eva and Wat Sydney must 
come out. It provokes me to see the absurd and 
indelicate airs the Elmores gives themselves about 
this Rivington match. It’s really in shocking 
taste. I’m sure J don’t envy them Sam Riving- 
ton. There are shocking stories told about him. 
They say he is a perfect roué—has been taken 
home by the police night after night. How Polly, 
with all her worldliness, can make such an utter 
sacrifice of her daughter is what J can’t see. Now 
Sydney everybody knows is a strictly correct man. 
Ellen, this thing ought to come out.” 

“But, dear me, Maria, Eva is such a strum 
child. She won’t admit that there is any engage- 
ment.” 

“She must admit it, Ellen—of course she must. 
It’s Ida that puts her up to all her strange ideas, 
and will end by making her as odd as she is her- 
self. There’s that new young man, that Hender- 
son—why don’t we turn him to account? Ida has 
taken a fancy to him, I hear, and it’s exactly the 
thing. Only get Ida’s thoughts running that way 
and she'll let Eva alone, and stop putting notions 
into her head. Henderson is a gentleman, and 
would be a very proper match for Ida. He is 
literary, and she is literary. He is for all the 
modern ideas, and so is she. I’m sure,I go with 
all my heart for encouraging him. It’s exactly the 
thing.” 

And Aunt Maria 

‘* Shook her ambrosia! curls and gave the nod,” 
with a magnificence equal to Jupiter in the old 
Homeric days. 
(To be continued.) 


— The Pall Mall Gazette says of a certam Irish 
court that it is never so sure to be wrong as when 


the judges are unanimous. 


A MORNING AT THE ACADEMY. 
HE country is the place to live in, but once in 
a while there is something in the city that 
makes it well worth one’s while to leave the start- 
ing buds and the opening wild flowers, and to en- 
dure for a space the dreadful odors and rushing 
crowds of the streets of the city. 

The Academy of Design in its Spring Exhibition 
offers a treat well worth it all. The very moment 
the door opens you feel the spell of its beauty. A 
vase of blooming flowers at the base of the stair- 
case is the first pledge of what is in store for you. 
The silence is delightful,and after the first be- 
wildered look that strives to see every picture at 
once, you settle down to your friends and favor- 
ites. 

Now, I am not an art critic. I do not know one of 
the regulation phrases of criticism. I only know 
what I like, and I am afraid I don’t know why, 
unless it may be when nature is reproduced vivid- 
ly or the sentiment touches my heart. I shall 
leave to those who know all about it to encourage 
budding genius, and crush presumption, and shall 
only tell what I saw that I liked best. There are 
those who cannot make the journey to the city, to 
whom the description of a picture is next best to 
seeing it; with such I propose to share my morning. 

Come first to this picture in the North Room, 
by Wm. T. Richards, “ A Sandy Beach.” See the 
stretch of grey sand, the crested waves rolling in, 
their shining track on the beach, the far gleam of 
sunshine near the horizon. All of us have seen 
such quiet grey days, yet so full of light. We 
love to see Nature thus, not in a melodramatic 
mood, but so quiet and simple that we greet her 
asanoldfriend. The effect of the scene is greatly 
heightened by its loneliness, nothing living is 
nemr but asolitary bird flying low along the sands. 

Near by hangs a picture of Windsor Castle, by 
Kensett, bathed in the light of early morning. 
Passing over many that are well worth mention, 
we go on to our especial favorites in the East 
Room. Gifford could hardly make those who 
have seen Venice love it better, but he can never 
be thanked enough for putting the glowing city 
on canvas in his own glowing colors. He hasa 
small picture, “ The Colunan of St. Marks,” that is 
delightful. The central object is the column 
crowned with the strange barbaric ‘“ winged 
lion.” There are seen little corners of the build- 
ings surrounding the square, and in the back 
ground dimly appear the domes and towers of 
the church of San Georgio. All is flooded by the 
yellow light of torches and lamps, while over- 
head and falling across the water is the pale 
light of the full moon. - The mingling of torch- 
light and moonlight is exquisitely managed, none 


soft mingling and melting of one into the other 
that is wonderfully artistic and natural. 

Next to this hangs a picture, by Geo. H. Bough- 
ton, “The Last Rose of Summer.” A woman with 
a pensive delicate face stands amid falling Au- 


quaint old stone seat. She looks sadly at a rose 
that is shedding its last red leaves at her feet. 
The rose is rather large and red, and the lady 
rather too tall, but the sentiment of the picture is 
very sweet and touching, and finds its full expres- 
sion in the sensitive face. It ought not to have 
been hung next “ The Column of St. Marks,” for 
the lady’s dress is a ruddy brown very like the 
torchlight effect, and the likenessin tint of two 
things so unlike is annoying and confusing. 

Just opposite is a sensational picture, “ Burning 
Whalers off the Island of Ascension.” There is 
a very violent contrast of flame and moonlight ; 
but, being of a meek and teachable spirit, when 
[saw Bierstadt’s name attached to it I humbly 
began to examine, and found that there is, as 
might be expected, a great deal of beautiful paint- 
ing in it. The track of moonlight is finely done ; 
the tinging of the heavy clouds of smoke is also 
well done; but even the magic of Bierstadt’s 
name could not compel me to acknowledge his 
flames. I have not watched a wood-fire all winter 
for nothing, and fierce flames do not look woolly ; 
neither can I admire such startling contrasts in 
painting, however well executed. 

In the South Room is a picture that did me 
good. We get so much instruction nowadays, 
human nature in plain dress and every-day sur- 
roundings is so constantly held up to us in novels, 
paintings, everything, that to get hold of an old- 
fashioned romantic novel, or a romantic picture, is 
delightful. ‘“‘ Othello at the House of Braban- 
tio,” by D. R. Knight, is such a picture. ‘Othello, 
Desdemona, and Brabantio are sitting on a bal- 
cony in Venice; in the back ground are several 
figures listening to the story that Othello tells, 
and that holds Desdemona spell-bound. I like 
the rich glow of velvet, and gold and silver 
vessels, the fruit, the rich marbles, the brilliant 
drapery. There is a lavish color, a glimpse of 
beautiful and glowing things, of fair women and 
brave men that calls up charming fancies. 

Again wecome toa Venetian picture by Gifford. 
No danger that he will weary us while he presents 
the fair city in such varied moods. “ Fishing 
Boats of the Adriatic” is the subject. They lie, a 
knot of them together, on a quiet sunlit sea ; their 
bright sails are reflected in the water slightly 
broken by a tiny ripple; far in the distance are 
the low, shining snow-clad peaks of the Julian 
Alps. The water in the foreground is wonder- 
fully painted ; you look through it at the reflection 
of the sails, not past it ; it is deep liquid water, not 


paint. 


of the conventional startling contrasts, but a}, 


tumn leaves thickly strewing the ground and the we 


Now we come to a picture we have long heard 
of, and have been looking for—Eastman Johnson’s 
“Old Stage Coach.” I stood before it at first with 
a little “ Oh” of disappointment, the grass was so 
green, and that I saw first. But in a moment my 
eye was caught by one roguish face and then an- 
other, till | was laughing in sympathy with the 
children. The man who can stand before that 
picture and not laugh has forgotten his childhood, 
indeed he never wasachild. It isirresistible, you 
don’t care if the grass is too green ; you look at 
the intent keen faee of the driver; at the restive, 
kicking Irish boy, the laughing mulatto girl, the 
awkward, loping country bumpkin, that form part 
of the team ; at the stylish lady on the top with 
her broken parasol, the hurrying belated passen- 
ger, the impatient guard; and all the life and mo- 
tion of the excited crowd of children contrasts 
most drolly with the immovable old coach which 
has stood and still will stand just where it is, for 
ever! It is the triumph of “ make believe.” 

McEntee’s “ Danger Siznal” is a very original 
picture. A train at full speed is rushing towards 
you through a wild night of driving snow, a man 
all blown about by the storm swings high over his 
head a red lamp, the danger signal. The treatment 
is in the main admirable, the effect almost un- 
comfortably real. 

In the West Room decidedly the best picture is 
“* After a Gale,” by Edward Moran. It is a won- 
derful representation of the long roll after a 
storm, the green waves crested with spray. An 
overturned boat with two gulls swooping down on 
it is the only suggestion of life. Looking at the 
scene you can feel yourself toss and the fresh 
spray dashin your face. It is as impossible to 
describe this picture as it is to describe the ocean 
itself. This is actually a bit of it. Near by hang 
two or three admirable landscapes. Opposite is an 
exquisite picture, by Kensett, “ A Quiet Day on 
the Bever!y Shore.” The name tells its story, it is 
a lovely bit of cool, quiet coloring. 

James H. Beard has one of his characteristic 
animal pictures, “ A Peep at the Growing Dan- 
ger.” Three little terrier pups lie in a stable-loft 
curled together in a most comfortable knot, fast 
asleep ; they are so life-like, their faces so full of 
expression, you long to snatch them up. Four or 
five wise old rats, knowing well their hereditary 
enemies, sit around. Their faces are full of 
anxiety, curiosity, and terror, and they evidently 
see no way of escape. 7 

A dozen other admirable pictures crowd upon 
my memory, but we cannot see everything in a 
morning, and any one who can go to the Academy 
will not thank me for telling all I saw, for noth- 
ing is more wearisome than an exhaustive guide. 
FRANCESCA. 


THE LONG TIDE AND THE SHORT 
EDDIES. 


BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of men,” a 

great, long tide, which bears itself for- 
ward with irresistible sway. Though there may 
be numerous short eddies and cross currents, 
which seem to resist and restrain the tide in its 
movement, they are all local and temporary, and the 
grand tide has it all its own way in the end. In the 
Bay of Fundy the tide flows altogether faster, many 
times faster, than any ship can sail. The French 
learned this peculiarity sooner than the English 
did, and their superior knowledge in this respect 
gave them some advantages over their enemies 
that had sometimes a ludicrous look. An English 
ship-of-war was chasing a Frenchman up the 
bay when the tide was rolling down at its highest 
speed. The Englishman was the better sailer, 
and speedily gained on her adversary. The 
Frenchman, perceiving this, and knowing the 
trick of the locality, came to a convenient place, 
and dropped anchor. Now, thought the English, 
we have got them surely; but, to their astonish- 
ment and utter bewilderment, the moment the 
French anchor was dropped, the English still 
crowding all sail in full pursuit, the distance be- 
tween the two ships widened and widened, and 
kept widening, till the English soon found them- 
selves quite out of sight in rear of the foe they 
were so zealously, and apparently so successfully, 
pursuing. The tide, on which both ships were 
tloating just alike, was so much faster than wind 
and sails, that the only sure escape for the pur- 
sued ship was to drop anchor, and then the pur- 
suer, though much the faster sailer, and crowding 
all sail, was left hopelessly behind. 

Just such things are constantly happening in the 
great struggles of nations. The tide, the grand 
tide, carries all before it, and the eddies and the 
cross currents and the winds are powerless in the 
comparison. For example, King William of Prussia 
is on principle a despot, as much so as Alexander 
of Russia. He does not believe in popular liberty, 
but in the divine right of kings. He does not be- 
lieve in the free, individual development of relig- 
ious faith and order, but considers himself the 
divinely appointed supreme bishop in his own 
dominions, as much as ever Henry VIII. or 
Elizabeth in England. But the King of Prussia 
is providentially placed at the head of a great 
movement, as irresistible in its rush toward civil 
and religious freedom as the tides of the Bay of 
Fundy toward the ocean. He may trim his sails 
to the best of his power, and take advantage of 
every breeze, and yet down he goes, and he can- 
not help himself. The basis of a thorough popu- 


lar education, which for two generations has been 
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settling itself throughout his dominions, is too 
powerful for any effort of an individual will, how- 
ever pewerful, to resist. Neither William nor 
Bismarck, nor any man, nor any set of men, can 
withstand the great tide which a universal popular 
education has set in the direction of freedom, both 
political and religious. It is a truly popular edu- 
cation, and an education founded on the Bible, 
that is necessary to produce this «ttect. Coleridge 
was not a practical man, but he was a man of 
strong thought; and after visiting France and 
Germany, he avowed his convictions that national 
education and a concurring spread of the Gospel 
are the indispensable conditions of any true politi- 
cal amelioration. The example of Prussia is 
bringing all nations to this conviction, and they 
must educate in self-defense, if from no other 
motive. The Romanists are bitterly opposed to 
our common schools; and well they may be, for 
the success of this system isthe death of theirs. 
They will destroy it if they can. But can they do 
it? Will the great tide permit? Not if the people 
of the United States know their duty, and do it. 

There seems to be, of late, quite a revival of 
sectarian self-consciousness and ritualistic exclu- 
siveness. But is not the great tide, among the 
leading minds of the age, setting strongly in the 
other direction, toward a comprehensive charity 
in respect to all who really love the cause of 
Christ? Various indications show this to be the 
fact. This year, at the Cambridge University, 
England, two out of the three highest honors have 
been taken by Nonconformists. At alate Presby- 
terian meeting at Islington, the Rev. Mr. Cal- 
thorp, of the National Chareh of England, 
affirmed that the Bishop of London entirely ap- 
proved of his taking a public part in-that meeting, 
and expressed the confident hope that ere long 
there might be exchange of pulpits as well asa 
common platform. Dr. Cotten, late Bishop of 
Caleutta, strongly advocated the administering 
of the Lord’s Supper to Presbyterians and others, 
if they desired it, and affirmed that that had been 
the practice in the Church of England, inasmuch 
as King William III., the earlier Hanoverian 
kings, and other dignitaries, though members of 
Continental churches, had yet, without scandal, 
received the Lord’s Supper in the Chureh of En- 
gland. 

It is true that many things on the surface of 
society in the present generation have to the relig- 
jieus mind a somewhat alarming and painful out- 
look. But, on the whole, the age is not an irre- 
ligious one as compared with past ages. True, 
the world lieth in wickedness, asit always has done; 
Satan is vigorously asserting his claim to be the god 
of this world, but no more than he always has done. 
There is obviously a great increase of knowledge 
and liberty, and true knowledge and true liberty 
are never the adversaries of true religion, but only 
of religious abuses. Men feel the necessity of 
religion as strongly as they ever did; never were 
sermons more prominently a part of popular 
literature than now; religious publications are 
innumerable and widely read, and no topics are 
more freely and earnestly discussed than those 
which pertain to religion. The great moving tide, 
notwithstanding eddies and cross currents and 
loud disturbances, is, 1 think, decidedly toward 
that kingdom of God which is to become univer- 
sal—_that kingdom, which, as the apostle says, is 
not meat and drink, and we may add, not forms, 
nor rituals, nor dogmas, nor ceremonies, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
No one man can do very much toward the ad- 
vancement of this kingdom, but every good man 
can do something, especially for the promotion of 
this kingdom in his own heart and life; for there, 
after all, is where the kingdom of God really is— 
in the heart and the life of the individual. The 
great kingdom is the great aggregate of all, of 
whatever name or nation or creed, who really be- 
long to Christ; and the same great tide bears them 
all steadily along on its bosom. 


LECTURE-ROOM 


FRIDAY EVENING, April 28, 1871. 


HAVE found a great many persons waitirg 
aud hesitating upon the threshold of a Chris- 
tian life and profession, under the impression that 
there was required, before they could sincerely and 
truthfully move forward among the people of God, 
an experience such, for instance, as is called among 
the Methodist brethren receiving the blessing ; and 
such as is called among other Christian brethren an 
assurance of pardon; and the breathing of the spirit 
of adoption, as some call it—using Scripture phrase. 
And it all amounts to this: they are waiting for an 
inward impression that shall be suv savory, 80 light- 
bearing, so different from ordinary sensations, that 
it shall be a sign and a token to them that they have 


' the right way, and that they are not deceived, and 


that the new life implanted by the Spirit of God 
bas really begun in thew. , 

This impression, on many accounts, is fortunate. 
It would be a very unfortunate thing in the com- 
munity, if men at large should settle down upon 
the impression that a religious life rose no higher 
than an ordinary good-natured morality ; that it 
did not reach into the spiritual kingdom, and in- 
volve high experiences. 
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‘This ideal of the Christian life as a soul-life pre- 
serves in the community a broad distinction be- 
tween mere common morality, which is good only 
comparatively, and spirituality, which is'the highest 
form of religious emotion, and which is, or ought 
to be, the fountain from which common morality 
springs. 

And yet, while we would not deprecate such 
teaching as shall exalt the impression of the com- 
munity as it respects real Christian experiences, it 
is quite undesirable for persons to suppose that these 
experiences are necessarily initial; that they must 
precede, or begin, the Christian life. 

Some plants blossom first; and one only, that [ 
now remember, blossoms in Autumn, for the next 
Spring’s use. In Spring, some plants put out their 
buds and blossoms first, and theirleaves afterward. 
But a great many plants put out their leaves first, 
and their blossoms afterward. And oneis just as 
good as the other; and one is just as really out as 
the other. It does not make any difference, so that 
a person isin real communion with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whether that communion is begun by a pow- 
erful impression upon the whole moral nature, or 
whether it begins as the light of the rising sun be- 
gins—first as a flickering flame, and then increasing 
steadfastly, more and more, unto the perfect day. 
My belief is, that by far the greatest number of 
sincere Christians begin their true spiritual life 
without these powerful impressions; that they 
come to them afterward, in many instances. I 
have no doubt, however, that there are many good 
Christians who are not subject to very positive and 
exhilarating experiences at any part of their Chris- 
tian life. It is not their nature to rise very high on 
any occasion, in their ordinary life, nor in any of 
their experiences. They do not at any time rise 
above a certain level or moderate experience. And 
their religious life will be in analogy with their 
common life. But in respect to those that do have 


this susceptibility, the greater part, I think, begin 


a Christian life without these electrical experiences. 
It is with them mainly a decisive choice. There is 
an intellectual perception; and on this is based a 
deliberate purpose or choice that covers their whole 
interior and exterior life. And then they under- 
take to carry out that which they have purposely 
chosen. And in doing this—in performing the 
duties of life under this new inspiration—they come 
occasionally into points of clearness where the full 
light of their hope shines upon them. They come 
mere and more into the consciousness and into the 
knowledge of Christ. 

These feelings grow. They do not come first to 
say to men, ‘‘ Now you are a Christian.’”’ Men be- 
come Christians at a low point of experience, and 
by and by they ripen into these more positive ex- 
periences. Take, for instance, the sense of pardon- 
ed sin. I suppose that oftentimes men’s conscious- 
ness that they are accepted and pardoned by Christ 
is delayed until a great while after they are Chris- 
tians. ‘Phere are some who have it early. It is 
borne in upon them almost at the beginning. But 
there is only asmall proportion of such. More, a 
great many, are called after this wise: ‘ Follow 
me.” And they think, simply, ‘‘ Will EF follow 
Christ now? Will I tak him for my Saviour? 
Will I take his commandments for my rule of life ? 
Will I earnestly seek to know what he will have me 
todo? Am I willing to conform my disposition and 
all my life to the commands of the Lord?” And 
then they say, “‘ Yes, if he will help me I am will- 
ing; and I will begin right away. I will do the 
things that it seems to me I ought to do, because I 
think it will please Christ. The first duty that 
comes to me I will perform. I will commence im- 
mediately.”’ 

A man who has come to that state of mind has 
become a follower of Christ. Christ says, ‘‘ Follow 
me!’’ What does that mean in our day, but this: 
‘‘Imitate me, accept me as your Leader. And in 
the things that you say and do, shape your life as 
you would if I were on earth to tell you how”’ ? 


Here is his legacy. Here are’the records of his 
life, in the New Testament—in the four Gospels. 
And every one who willread may find out what 
Christ was, so far as his earth-side was concerned. 


Now, as soon as a person is conscious that in good 
earnest—not emotively, not sentimentally, but with 
a real purpose—he has chosen a Christian life, and 
he says, ‘‘As far and as fast as I know how I will 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ that very moment 
he has brought himself into these conditions in 
which he has a right to say, “I am pardoned by 
Christ, and Iam accepted by him.” For the par- 
don that God gives to us is not that which takes 
place after we have wrought ourselves up into a 
given condition. It is, if I may so say, a pardon 
that is written out. It is asif one should take all 
your names, and should write out a pardon for 
every one of you, and the pardons should be laid 
in appropriate places here, and I should say, *‘ Every 
one of you that desires pardon simply on the con- 
dition that you pursue such a life, may take one of 
these documents.”” And the moment you take it, it 
is yours. The condition is simply this: that you 
live the life that Christ requires; or that you at- 
tempt to do it, putting forth your best endeavors.”’ 
You would come up and look at the letter of the 
alphabet where your name was to be found, and 
take the pardon. And you would go away feeling, 
‘‘Tampardoned. Here is the document which proves 
it.’ But then, you were pardoned as much before 
you took it as afterward. The pardon was there 
for you the moment you had a feeling that you 
were willing to comply with the conditions on 
which the document was issued; and you would 
know it by going and finding it. | 

I understand that the abiding feeling of God is 
that of complacency and pardon to every one that 
wants to turn from evil, and in good earnest sets his 
face toward good. That is the feeling, and that feel- 
ing it is that works pardon. It is the grace of God. 
It is the love of God. It is the kindness of God that 
is all the time waiting for us, and al) the time draw- 
ing us, and all the time preparing the way, and is 


the very cause of the feeling that we have in our- 


selves. Some people think that after wrestling and 
struggling, and after finally coming to a state where 
they hope that God will pardon them, then God 
comes to their help. But, my dear friend, he has 
been working in you to will and to do this very 
thing for years, it may be. You have gradually be- 
come willing. He has made you willing in the day 
of his power. And the pardon has been waiting for 
you; it was made out, and signed, and sealed in 
blood. Instead of its being a thing persuaded and 
wrought out, it is a thing freely offered to every 
one. And the moment a man says, ‘‘ With a con- 
sciousness of all my weakness and infirmity, and 
knowing that I shall not be able to obey perfectly, 
Iam, according to my knowledge, and according to 
the strength given me, going to live, from this hour, 
for the Lord Jesus,” that moment he has a right to 
say ‘‘I am received of God; Iam pardoned of God; 
I am a child of God,—a very poor ehild, an ignorant 
child, a stumbling child that will need much chas- 
tisement and instruction, but nevertheless a child of 
God.”’ For, think whom it is that we are striving to 
follow. All the goodness that ever you dreamed of 
in any human being is not enough to make ashadow 
of the goodness of God. The fullness, the freshness, 
the tenderness, the helpfulness, the delicacy, the 
grace, that are in God are past all conception. And 
it is out of this great central nature of divine love 
and compassion that all our hope and expectation 
spring. 

Mr. —— “Do not you think thatgglways, in the case of 
those who make ug their mind to accept this pardon which 
is offered, and try to lead a religious life, the impulse of the 
will or the volition is dictated by the Spirit of God ?”’ 

Yes, I do. I think that we are being pressed all 
the time, spiritually, whether we know it or not. I 
think there is a perpetual striving of the Divine 
Spirit with us. 

- Mr.——: “A person who came to me this week for advice, 
said that she had so little of what she supposed she ought 
to have, in religious life, that she almost doubted whether 
she was a Christian at all, and greatly doubted whether she 
ought to go forward and unite with the church. She has 
been living for some time, in a right way, not understand- 
ing anything about this higher life that you have been 
talking of to-night, but having a desire in that direction. 
Notwithstanding she had all these doubts in regard to her- 
self, she acknowledged that she could not really feel that 
she had been a dreadful sinner, not being able to recall any- 
thing in her past life to make her feel so. And when she 
told me that she did re to follow Christ, that she did de- 
sire to love him more, that she did desire to live a better 
life, and that she would take every means to find out the 
way, I took the risk of advising her to go forward and 
unite with the church, Did I do right ?’’ 

I could tell better if I had seen her. I have no 
doubt that in many similar cases that would be 
sound advice. 

1 am full liberal in my view of the possibility of 
persons being Christians out of the Church of Christ. 
I know. they can be. I am far from saying that a 
person cannot be exemplary, and very useful, and 
not be in the Church; but these cases are very spec- 
ial, and they are, on the whole, extraordinary. Com- 
mon people who are not very strong and self-reli- 
ant, who are not very rich in their own natures, 
cannot de this. They cannot, for just the same reason 
that a fruit-tree cannot grow as well in the highway 
asin the garden. There is the same climate, there is 
the same soil in both places; but, after all, in the 
garden it gets culture and protection. In the high- 
way it does not, and it gets run against by wheels, 
‘and the cows and the horses browse on it, and the 
boys steal the fruit. There are some trees that do 
struggle along, and bear fruit in the highway, but 
nobody ever thinks that the highway is the place to 
put an orchard. Nobody plants fruit-trees out 
there. 

There is no great mystery about the Church. 
Around a central point a few persons come together 
for mutual help, and to kindle their flame. The form- 
ing of a Church is the grouping together of people 
on the great experimentally-ascertained basis that 
men are to help each other in a common object. 
And since the Master drew his disciples together,— 
evidently having the expectation that they would 
stand up for each other and help one another,—the 
Church is to me a legacy, not only of the experience 
of the world, but of the wishes of Christ; and you 
and I, and everybody, know that as a general.thing 
those people who get within it are helped by it, and 
that those who stand outside of it have to struggle 
a great deal harder than they would if they went 
into it. 

A word now on another point—as to how much 
light a person needs to come into the Church. A 
man in Yorkshire, England, has got into bad ways. 
He has got into drinking habits, and does not know 
how to get out of them. He has been led into some 
dishonesties, and his name has come into disrepute, 
and the current is setting againsthim. And besays, 
‘Here, I may just as well emigrate. Now, Iam go- 
ing to America, and I am going to start over again.” 
His companion says, ‘“‘ Do you understand the Con- 
stitution of the United States?’ ‘ No,’’ says he, ‘I 
do not know it yet, Ido not know what it is; but I 
am sure it is all right, and when I find out what it is 
I will obey it.”’ ‘‘Do you understand the laws of the 
State of New York?’ ‘‘No. Isuppose that in many 
respects they are like our laws. At any rate, Iam 
going to find out what they are, and whatever they 
are Iam going to obey them.’’ ‘‘ Do you know any- 
thing about the people there?’ ‘No; but I know 
that it is necessary for me to get out of this, and I 
am going over there, and as fast as I can, Iam going 
to find out what my duty is as a resident there, and 
whatever it may be, Iam going todoit. Iam going 
to be a citizen of that country; and I am going to be 
an honest man. I shall start for New York as soon 
as I can get my things ready, and I am going to be 
naturalized there, and henceforth I am going to be 
an honorable man.” ; 

He does not know a great deal about this country 
and its institutions. He does not know what will be 
required of him here. But whatever it is, when he 
finds it out he is going to do it. And is not that 
enough to make him a good citizen? Is it not at 
least enough to start him in good citizenship? He 


makes the voyage, and lands in New York, and in- 
stantly seeks some industrious calling. And he is 


| 


inquisitive. He studies to ascertain ,what the cus- - 
toms of the people are, and what is right and wrong. 
He is going to avoid the wrong, and to do the right. 


He says, ‘*I am in good earnest; Iam going to build 


up a manly character here, and I am going to 


thrive.” , 
Now, would you say to a man in his condition, and 
that knew no more than he did of the country to 
which he proposed to emigrate, ‘‘ You had better 
not go there and make a profession of being a vir- 
tuous and moral man until you know something of 
the laws and customs of the people. Wait until - 
you are better informed in these respects?’”’ Would . 
that be good sense? Would you not, on the con- 
trary, when you saw that a man had made up his 
mind to leave an old and wrong way, and start on 
a new and right way, instantly say to him, ‘“‘ Yes, by 
all means, doit. Act; and act as fast as you can. 
Clinch every good resolution?’ And to every man 
who is satisfied that he has been living an ungodly 
life—a life proud and selfish—and who is seeking for 
somethiog higher and better, and who cries out for 
God, and longs to know more of him and his Spirit 
—to every such man I say, “It is your Father call- 
ing. Gotohim. Do not wait a minute. Put action 
between the old man and the new man. And if you 
know but little, make up your mind that you will 
find out more as fast as industry will enable you to 
do it; and that as fast as you find out you will per- 
form.”’ That is becoming a Christian—turning from 
evil as fast as a man can, and tuking hold of good 
as fast as he can, vitalized by the belief that it is 
God that works in us, and loves us, and will help us. 
Mr. ——: “*Weare told, in the Gospel, that except a man 
be born again he cannot enter the kingdom of God. We are 
told, also, that if a man be in Christ, he is a new creature. I 
take it that we are either in the kingdom of Anti-Christ, or 
that we are in the kingdom of Christ; that we are either in 
the kingdom of God, or that we are not. Will Mr. Beecher 
please tell us what he understands by being born again? If 
a man is born again, if he is a new creature, will not the 
Spirit bear witness with his spirit that he is born again and 
is a new creature, so that he will know it without ary in- 
definiteness, as when a man arrive at New York from Eng- 
land he knows that he is in New York, and notin England?” 
Did you ever see a babe that was born forty years 
old? Are not people born babes? That is about 
the way With us when we are born again. We all 
come into the kingdom of Christ, babes. Amd as for 
babes knowing everything positively, it-weuld be 
absurd anywhere except in religion—and [ think it 
is just as absurd there. I have no doubt; that the 
characteristic Christian—the man that Paul is speak- 
ing about—the strong man who is to feeeive the 
weak, *‘ but not to doubtful disputation’’—who is to 
consider the babes in Christ that need to be fed with 
milk and cannot eat meat—I do not doubt that such 
a Christian is to be found here and there. But are 
all who are Christians of that stamp and style? I 
know they are not. The typical Christian, the man 
who is educated and in the full possession of his 
faculties, and who MMs had experience and develop- 
ment and growth, in the Christian life—he knows 
that he is a Christian, and knows it all the time; 
and the witness of the Spirit is with him unques- 
tionably. But experience and facts show as clearly 
as sunlight that a man may be a Christian and have 
no such testimony as makes him confident and sure. 
You must not take an ultimate Christian experi- 
ence and use it as a rod to despotize over the babes 
in Christian experience. You must not lay downa 
conception of Christian life and insist that all shall 
conform toit. That life is larger than you think. 
It is richer than men say it is. It is sovereign in 
every grace. There is no end toit. It may extend 
indefinitely in every direction. And when persons 
say that they have such magnificent experiences, I 
do not doubt it. But to say that no person is a 
Christian who has not come to those experiences is 
to oppress God's little oncs. Thousands of men 
have their light no bigger than a match. But I 
have often taken a match to light me out of a dark 
room to an entry way. Although the light which 
it gave was small, it was a light. A person might 
laugh, and say, ‘‘ What a light that is!’’ neverthe- 
less, although I would rather have a lamp, the 
match is better than nothing, as twilight is better 
than nothing, although it is not as good as daylight. 
If you cannot get a lamp, takeatallow candle If 
you cannot get a candle, take a match. If you can- 
not get a match, take a spark. Take anything that 
will give. light, only do not stay in darkness. Do 
not stay in the natural man. Do not remain in that - 
state where you will be moping, groping, unhappy, 
restless, self-condemned. Lift up your head; for 
God has sent his Son to die for you. He calls every 
one of you out of your weakness and darkness, and 
says, ‘* The moment you turn away from that which 
is evil and take hold upon that which is good, if you 
have not a feeling bigger than a spark, if the wholo 
of your experience is no larger than the blue flame 
that hovers on the top of the wick, Iam so gentle 
that the smoking flax I will not quench. If your 
purpose is as a broken reed that quivers in the wind, 
I am so gentle that the bruised reed I will not break 
until I bring forth judgment unto victory.” God 
is on your side, weak ones, dark ones, poor ones, all- 
wandering ones. Do not, therefore, be afraid to go 
where his voice calls. 


—A western journal contributes the following 
anecdote: A certain backwoods preacher, a few 
years ago, was before a Methodist Conference com- 
mittee for examination. He was not a book-man 
nor a theologian, in the tecknical sense of the term, 
but he knew salvation as God teaches it to believing 
and loving hearts. ‘‘ Brother,’’ said one of the gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, ‘‘will you please name 
some of the evidences of the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?’ The bushwhacking preacher looked 
a little vacant. ‘‘ What makes you think Christ was 
divine ?”’ again asked the committee-man. The plain 
man roused himself, ‘‘ How do I know that he is di- 
vine?’ said he. ‘ Yes.’’ His eyes at once filled with 
tears. He started to his feet, and stretching out his 
great brawny arms and hands, exclaimed with a 
true Methodist hallelujah ring, ‘‘ Why, bless you, 


he’s saved my soul!”’ ! 
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FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET | 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESONe 
CHAPTER IX.—(Continued.) 


Charles Sumner’s “humming-bird of the trop- 
ics” lives at Cape Flattery. Its kind, infinite in 
variety of color and form, loves the climate and 
the place. Of the crimes committed by the In- 
dians, and for which the punishment of extinction 
is steadily trampling them off the earth, one of the 
most touching is the capture and torture of these 
lovely little creatures.’ Sticks smeared with the 
gluten of snails are set up in the bushes and 
flowering shrubs, where they hover to feed. The 
humming-birds are glued to these limed traps by 
their tongues. These admirable products of God’s 
creative art, tethered by the legs and variously 
tormented, afford sport, as they suffer and die, to 
the impossible Hiawathas and the mythical Un- 
cases of Cape Flattery. But before they die, these 
humming-birds are clintitic facts of interest and 
value. They are thermometrical to us. 


The shortest transcontinental line to the mouth 
of the Amoor river, and to Shanghai, in China, 
and Hakodadi, in Japan, is through this entrance 
to Puget Sound. Here isa table of comparative 
distances measured on the great globe in the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington —[JM/emoran- 
dum: Tis the shortest line which takes the com- 
merce—a reversal of the rule which gives the per- 
simmons to the longest pule.] 

Distance from New York to the mouth of the-Amoor: 


008 miles 
Difference in favor of Puget Sound.... 506 ‘“ 
Distance from New York to Hakodadi: 
su 
Difference in favor of Puget Sound.... 5% “™ 
Distance from New York to Shanghai: 
Difference in favor of Puget Sound.... 5% * 


Oysters are indispensable to the highest civiliza- 
tion. Puget Sound has them. And in this Sound 
is every variety of shell-fish. San Francisco, while 
waiting for California to acquire a population 
that shall maintain her on her metropolitan legs, 
has to eat imported oysters. They are brought 
from Shoalwater Bay, north of the Columbia. 
They leave a taste of copper in the mouth of San 
Francisco. Not of such are the oysters of Puget. 
I heard yesterday of a canoe wrecked on an oyster 
bank. How toothsome would have been the sal- 
vage of that “‘ dug-out !” 


In Summer the prevailing@vinds draw into the 
strait, increasing toward evening, and before mid- 
night often blowing a ten-knot breeze. In Win- 
ter the southeast winds draw directly out of the 
strait. Likewise the currents have a motion dif- 
ferent from that of molasses in January. All of 
creation is big here. But in Winter or in Sum- 
mer, blow east, blow west, a four-mile current 
here or a three-mile one there, one-half of the 
commerce is sure to be accommodated. For the 
other half steam-tugs will artificially make right 
both wind and tide. [Some unknown owner of q 
fleet of powerful and fast little steam-tugs is going 
to get rich on Puget Sound.] 


Notwithstanding the start San Francisco re- 
ceived from the unparalleled stimulus of the dis- 
covery of gold in the sands of the Sacramento val- 
ley, the unlocated terminal city of the Northern 


from her in the race for commercial supremacy on 
the Pacific coast. The odds are large. The Puget 
Sound city is but an ovary hidden, no one knows 
Where, among the trees that shade these waters. 
Yet she will outstrip San Francisco as surely as 
the one was built upon “ pay dirt” to be panned 
out, and the other is to be built upon a trade in 
lumber, fish and coal that can never be panned out. 


Now let us face the Eastward and enter anew 
into this Eden of Archipelagoes, which the officers 
of the Coast Survey painted in these truthful 
words: “For depth of water, boldness of ap- 
proaches, freedom from hidden dangers, and the 
immeasurable sea of gigantic timber coming down 
to the very shores, these waters are unsurpassed, 
unapproachable.” So will say within ten years 
Europe and Asia and what of Africa shall do 
trans-continental travel. 


The softest beauties of Lake George, the mural 
majesty of the Hudson at West Point, and the 
loveliness and variety of the Thousand Isles, 
which crown St. Lawrence’s head,—there you have 
in part Puget Sound. To get her color you must 
go to the sea, and off soundings. To get her foli- 
age—where can you go, save to herself? To get 
the precipitousness of her shores, you must skirt 
the North side of Lake Superior. To get the sur- 
mounting glory of three perpetually snow-capped 
peaks overlooking the Sound, and visible from 
nearly every part of it, you have got to go to 
Switzerland. What travel there will be here in 
about five years! What a war there will be 
among photographers to get first into market 
with the pictures of all this pictured beauty ! 


The smoke of the burning forests in the Indians’ | 
hunting season, and the fogs of the climate in their 
season, wrap the lighthouse on Admiralty Head. 
Vessels to be seen at either time must go near it. 


Northern Pacific Railroad being yet nearly two 
thousand miles away from it! The keeper of that 
light made the following report of vessels which 
passed in during the quarter ending September 
30th last, particularly noting the smokiness of 
the atmosphere : | 
Ships. Barks. Brigs. Schrs. Sl’ps. Stmrs. Tot’l 
24 ll 10 12 61 171 


2 
August..... 6 19 18 21 52 116 


5 
September... 20 15 10 18 26 65 14 


43-100 78 441 


Twenty rivers and streams, all having milling 
power, and many of them continuous mill-sites, 
empty into Puget Sound and its strait De Fuea. 
The mill-streams of New England and New York 
are fed by rains. In seasons of drouth they have 
to be helped by steam-engines. These Puget 
Sound mill-streams are fed in June, July, and 
August from the snows on the mountains. They 
are fullest and strongest in the dryest and hottest 
months. In summer they never dry up, and they 
never freeze in winter, which the New England 
streams invariably do. As water powers the Puget 
Sound tributaries are perfect. 

Blow the coals of your anger in reading that 
professional hunters shoot white deer on these 
Puget Sound islands by scores, simply for their 
skins, and kill elk too, merely for their hides, To 
that large class of rich idlers at the East to whom 
good woodcock and snipe ground is autumn in 
heaven, let me say, that in and about Puget Sound 
snipe, ducks, grouse, pheasants, geese, brant, and 
swans “are; in quantity and quality to suit.” 
[Present quotation of Swan, black or white, $1.00 
per bbl.] The Sound is the half-way house of the 
migration from the Alaska breeding grounds. To 
those of a manhood above ruffling the feathers of 
tomtits and sparrows, let me electrically whisper: 
“There are panthers for your rifles, and black 
and cinnamon bears, with those elk and deer for 
interludes of stalking and far-shooting.” 


The lawns and the parks of Protection Island !— 
the navigator Vancouver thus described them in 
May 1792; “A landscape almo&’t as enchantingly 
beautiful as the most elegantly finished pleasure 
grounds in Europe. The summit of the island 
presented nearly a horizontal surface interspersed 
with some inequalities of ground which produced 
a beautiful variety on an extensive lawn covered 
with luxuriant grass and diversified with an abun- 
dance of flowers. To the northwest was a cop- 
pice of fine trees and shrubs of various sorts that 
seemed as if it had been planted for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting from the northwest winds this 
delightful meadow, over which were promiscuous- 
ly scattered afew clumps of trees that would have 
puzzled the most ingenious designer of pleasure 
grounds to have arranged more agreeably.” Half 
a century later, Admiral Wilkes at anchor in Port 
Discovery wrote: *‘ The description of Vancouver 
is so exactly applicable to the present state of this 
port that it was difficult to believe that almost 
half a century had elapsed since it was written, 
The beautiful woods and lawns of Protection Is- 
land, in particular, exist unchanged. The lawns 
still produce the same beautiful flowers and shrubs, 
and although closely surrounded by dense woods, 
do not seem to have been encroached upon by 
their luxuriant growth.” The number of places 
on the islands, and the main of Puget Sound, of 
which similar pictures by artists of temperate 
fancies can truthfully be drawn is very, very 
great. One in looking at them goes wild with the 
lust of acquisition. 


Sé-ath-l1 was the war-chief of the Dwamish 
tribe of Indians, which twenty years ago num- 
bered 4,000. He was a man of great abilities, and 
wore the crowning distinction of ever refusing to 
drink whisky, and of doing his utmost to avert 
its curses from his people. Instead of wiping out 
the whites of the early settlements, which it was 
his duty to his race to do, he was their firm friend. 
Governor Stevens and the other officers of the 
territorial organization highly valued and re- 
spected him. The city of Seattle bears his name. 
Strange superstition!—the dreaded warrior im- 
plored the Governor to change the name of the 
town, alleging and arguing that for fourteen 
years after his death and burial, if one should 
say, “I am going to Seattle,” or “I have come 
from Seattle,” he, the dead Seattle, would turn 
over in his coffin. The chief started for the happy 
hunting grounds at Port Madison in 1867 in his 
eighty-seventh year—probably the last of the 
men on the Pacific coast who had seen and.talked 
with Vancouver, the navigator. 


[To be Continued.] 


JUDAISM REVIVING IN GERMANY.—Among the 
noticeable religious phenomena of Germany is an 
accession from the ranks of nominal Christians to 
the profession of the Jewish faith. This has become 
so frequent that the Prussian Government have 
felt called upon to notice it by an official circular, 
requiring every instance of ‘‘ apostacy ”’ to be noti- 
fied in church, in suitable terms of denunciation. 
The order excites remonstrances and indignant 
protests. Humiliating as the occasion is to Chris- 
tian sensibilities, we cannot say that the fact is at 
all surprising. Much of what passes for Christian- 
ity in Germany has less of revealed divine truth in 
its composition than is left in the Christless moiety 
of Judaism. A Christianity without Christ fulfills 
its destiny in identifying itself with its original re- 


reconnoissance o roposed route 


jectors.—Examiner and Chronicle, 


Look what a commerce Puget Sound has got, the 


-“*he is behind his Master!’ 
better? He would have been a sort of spiritual 


Public Opinion. 


CALVINISM—THE SOURCES OF ITS POWER. 


{From the Spectator, on an Essay by Froude.) 


E believe that the success of Calvanism, so 

far as it was a success—and its success was 
limited, for it is one of those seeds which require 
special soils to germinate freely—may be explained 
in # single line. Calvinism produced of necessity, 
and wherever thoroughly embraced still produces, 
passionate loyalty to God. Its entire system is an 
assertion, in a thousand varying modes, through a 
hundred austere dogmas, by ascore of subtle paro- 
doxies, of the absolute, irresponsible, irresistible 
sovereiguty of Jehovah. That 
this, the ecstasy of loyalty to the Creator, was the 
temper of the Calvinist, Mr. Froude would admit, 
and the consequence, which he also admits, was but 
the natural sequence of the system of opinion he 
denies. The Loyalist must set up the standard of 
his Master, must reduce the kingdom to obedience 
to his will. What matter that such effort might not 
avert condemnation; the subject’s duty was not the 
less clear. He must war for his Sovereign, though 
the Sovereign’s first act of power were his own exe- 
cution. Absolute right required, not that John 
Smith should be saved, but that the sovereignty of 
John Smith’s Lord should be recognized by his sub- 
jects. What matter that logically every effort to 
save sinners was but a wasted effort to alter an irre- 
versible purpose; could the banner be carried back 
for fear of mere defeat? That the Calvinist became 
stern to cruelty is true, but that was because the 
will of his Sovereign was stern too, because his law 
as revealed in writing doomed the idolator, and the 


| murderer, and the impure, and as revealed in na- 


ture, doomed all who broke the Law, the just as 
well as the unjust, and Man, the subject could but 
carry out his Will. Doubts‘about the Law there 
might possibly be, but doubts were sins unless ac- 
companied with absolute submissiveness to that law 
when once interpreted. Justice! Had not God 
doomed his own innocent Son? Election! Were 
there not men born so filled with grace that virtue 
to them was a pleasure and vice pain, and men so 
penetrated with the thirst of revolt that even pleas- 
ure was distasteful if pleasure was commanded? 
To some natures such a belief, a loyalty so submis- 
siveand unquestioning, seemed impossible; their 
very instincts recoiled, and they either rejected the 
teaching, or, after struggles such as Mrs. Stowe has 
so often tried to paint, sought relief in believing 
that while the obligation to accept all remained the 
same, Christ had been the ambassador charged to 
announce a change in that sovereign and all-holy 
Will. But with some sorts of men, men like Calvin 
bimself, or John Knox, or the stern people who had 
grown up in Scotland amid perpetual strife and 
hunger and suffering, the doctrine found instant 
acceptance, and once accepted, made of them what 
the Covenanters were, unhesitating, unreasoning, 
invincible devotees of a King whose Will they 
thought they read clear in nature, in Scripture, in 
their own hearts. 

But Calvinism had in it a heart of flesh, a capacity 
of sympathy, of tenderness for the weak? Had it? 
That it had, that it did not form itself into one of 
those terrible faiths which Judaism was when the 
Hebrews entered Canaan, that it did not perish 
amid the universal revolt of mankind was due, we 
believe, to this,—that it arose.out of, and not before, 
Christianity ; and that in it, asin eyery other system 
which Christianity has ever accreted around itself, 
as the soul accretes the body, it was impossible 
wholly to suppress the figure of Christ, impossible 
wholly to subordinate his authority, impossible, if 
you admitted it, not to admit also the duty of mer- 
cy, of patience, and of love, the keynote of the 
teaching of the Being who, as it would seem, exert- 
ed the absolute Sovereign Will, which the Calvinists 


‘| ascribe to God, only to say, ‘* Rise up, thy sins are 


forgiven thee.’’ As that figure became gradually 
more clear, it leavened, softened, and finally des- 
troyed the Calvinistic system, but not until it had 
stamped its impress upon congenial natures so 
deeply, that to this hour no Christian is so stern as 
the convinced Calvinist, no Skeptic so full of revolt 
as the Calvinist who has shaken off the influence of 
his faith, No Red ever goes so far in rebellion 
as the apostate defender of Divine Right. 


REMINISCENCES OF FATHER TAYLOR. 


{from a sermon by Dr. Bartol, published in Zion’s Herald.] 


A T my house Dr. Channing inquired about a 

famous Methodist preacher then in town. 
**O, [should like to see him,’’ added Dr. Lowell. 
‘“‘ You can’t see him,’’ Taylor immediately answered; 
Could Shakespeare do 


glue, a mere sympathy, but for the military hand 
ready to throw the gauntlet, so that we must be 
thankful for the iron resistance in him that pre- 
vented mental dissipation, else I know not where 
he would have gone, or what become of him. TFlis 
exceeding immeasurable tenderness, combined with 
his purity of heart, the eye in him to see God, to 
make him at once so cordial and courteous to wo- 
men. Affection for them was a great deep in him, 
surging like his beloved sea. But never billow 
lapped the beach more softly than his untaught 
delicacy treated the other sex. He was demonstra- 
tive; but his demonstration was a drop to the heav- 
ing guif behind. His manners were royal, king 
that he was. I have seen him touch his heart, head 
and lips with his hand in such a style it seemed a 
salutation too much for me, but meant for and 
worthy the universe. This marvelous force, like 
the demon of Socrates that seized and wrought 
through him, not being always present, but, like a 
detached locomotive, explains his occasional failures 
and flounderings, to the disappointment of strang- 
ers and friends, who hung their head. Once, in his 
confusion, he said, **I have lost my nominative 
case, but I am on the way to glory.’”’ He was a 
great observer, a continual muser. When the wo- 


man, foreordained from all eternity to be his wife, 
who also called him not husband only but father, 
asked him why he went round, muttering so to him- 
self. ‘*‘ Because,’’ was his loving retort, ‘“ [ always 
like to talk to a sensible man.” ‘ Laugh till I get 
back!’’ I remember as one of his farewells; ‘till 
we get back,’’ we might now say. He hated gloom, 
and told me of a dismal theologian, that he seemed 
to have killed some one, and wanted him to go help 
bury the body. ‘“O Lord, we are a widow!” he 
said, praying for a bereft wife. He had a sentiment 
for the little fish he caught and threw back into the 
sea, saying, ‘‘ There, little one, go tell your grand- 
mother that you have seen a ghost!”’ The chaise he 
once owned was always full of ragged children, so 
that he could not take his own family to ride. I 
wish he had owned it always. 

His last audible prayer was: ‘‘ Lord, what am I 
herefor? Whatam I doing here? I’m no use to 
anybody. The love my friends have for me will 
soon be lost. The love I have for my friends will 
soon be gone. Now, Lord, some morning, suddenly 
snatch me to Thyself.”” The Lord heard, the Lord 
did, last Wednesday morning, very early. The 
sailor went out, as a sailor would, with the ebb- 
tide, justatits turn. It*was flood-tide somewhere! 
That death was a great birth! Such a soul is to us 
and itself, beyond miracle or prophecy, the best 
proof of immortality. A brother once asked him 
for a subject. “It would be too hot for you to 
hold,” he said. ’Tis marvelous such a flame burnt 
so long; and now the fire has not gone out, but the 
mortal fuel. There must be more fuel—must there 


-not ?—for such a fire. 


DEEP PLOUGHING—IN THE PULPIT. 
[From the Advance. |} 

HERE is much mere goodish preaching and 
exhortation, both by ministers and laymen, in 
which one hears scarcely anything except a men- 
tion of God’s compassion, of Christ’s willingness to 
save all who trust in him, and of the ease and 
pleasure of a religious life. There is truth in these 
representations; but how much, and with what 
limitations, or with what relationships to other 
truths, no one can understand without a deep work 


of conviction, wrought by a clear presentation of | 


fundamental doctrines. Men must see the vile 
character and ruinous nature of sin; the holiness of 


God and his sure purpose to punish persistent sin- - 


ners; the entirely fallen condition of man, and the 
necessity of a complete renewal of character by the 
Holy Spirit; the coming fact of a final judgment 
and of eternal awards of destiny; and the positive 
need of redemption by the blood of Christ. Those 
who slightly realize their guilt and danger, will 
slightly appreciate the fullness and grace of Christ’s 
salvation ; and thus their purpose of a new life will 
be feeble, their joy will be faint, their gratitude 
will be small, and their testimony of little power. 
Deep ploughing requires the preaching of law as 
well as of grace, of hell as well asof heaven, of 
divine severity as well as of divine compassion, of 
unconditional, whole-hearted consecration as well 
as forgiven sin. Did not Jesus himself so preach? 
Did not the most fearful warnings fall from the 
same lips which uttered the tenderest invitations ? 
Did He not say that the Holy Spirit, when given, 
should ‘‘reprove (or convince) the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment’? Did not Paul 
make the dissolute Felix tremble, as ‘* he reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come’? And did he not cry aloud, ** Behold, there- 
fore, the goodness and the severity of God’’? Let 
us have deeper ploughing, and we shall see more 
marked and abiding results. Men have not changed ; 
the gospel has not changed; and inits grand char- 
acteristics the utterance of the pulpit should not 


change. 


INFANT CLASS INSTRUCTION. 


{From the Examiner and Chronicle.]} 


i was our privilege, the other day, to attend a 
Sabbath School Concert—a ‘ union’’ concert— 
at which we were promised ‘ Exerises by the In- 
fant Class.’”” We were especially interested in those 
exercises; and not a little disappointed when we 
found that they were, in reality, exercises by the 
teacher, in which the children had the smallest pos- 
sible share. And the teacher was not above criti- 
cism. There was a sort of namby-pambyism about 
her with which we are altogether familiar, but 
which we shall never get used to. At least, we 
hope so. Jesus loved the children “‘so very, VERY 
much ;’’ and so on, to the end of the chapter. And 
yet the teacher made her exercise interesting to us 
sturdy Baptists. Her point of departure was: Jesus 
receiving little children; and into her monologue 
she sandwiched the following colloquy, ~hich we 
desire to contribute to some Pedobaptist Sunday- 
school Speaker. 

Question. Did you ever have a gentle hand laid on 
your head ? 

Answer. Inaudible. 

Question. Yes? whose hand? 

Answer. Mother’s. (Whereupon we recalled 
various incidents in our personal experience which 
may—or may not—have been similar to that to 
which reference was made.) 

Question. Yes, mother’s gentle hand. Mother is 
the dearest, sweetest word in the English language. 
But do you remember any other hand laid en your 
head ? 

Answer. (Evidently by the enfant terrible; and 


here our recollections were distinct and vivid). 


Father’s. 

Question. Yes, sometimes (we should think so) 
your father’s hand.was laid on your head. But do 
you recollect any other hand laid on your head? 

Answer. Preternatural silence. That was the 


-stillest Infant Class we ever saw. 


Question. Don’t you remember the moist hand of 
the minister laid on your head in holy baptism ? 

Answer. (In full chorus—Tray, Blanche and Sweet- 
heart.) Yes, ma’am. The little liats! They didn’t 
remember anything of the kind. How could they? 
But then they weren’t to blame. They were 
adroitly led on to lie by an intelligent Christian 


woman. 
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The Mutineers o ny Be Bounty. By Lady Belcher. 
ew York. Harper & Brothers. 


Lady Belcher’s book has two aspects; it may be 
taken simply as a historical narrative, or as an illus- 
tration of how justice according to nature some- 
times clashes with justice according to the statute- 
book. It is the latter feature which to ourselves 
gives a peculiar interest to every fresh fact regard- 
ing the Mutiny of the Bounty. Outin the mining 
territories, in Idaho or Arizona, where men are 
forced to take the law in their own hands, and to 
carve out novel paths to justice, this strange and 
pathetic tragedy of the sea would meet with a 
unique criticism, such as would startle Lady Belcher 
from her legal proprieties. In the year 1787, the 
Bounty sailed from Deptford, England, for the So- 
ciety Islands, in order to secure a cargo of young 
bread-fruit trees for transplantation in the West 
Indies. The commander, Lieutenant Bligh, soon 
proved himself one of those compounds of insolence, 
despotism, and brutality, such as the British navy 
of former days occasionally exhibited in almost 
tropical splendor. He forced the men to eat diseas- 
ed meat, and damaged bread. He perpetually re- 
duced the rations, charged officers and men pro- 
miscuously with theft, tlung the sailors into irons 
on the slightest provocation or upon no provoca- 
tion atall. A terrible silence filled the ship. Bligh 
shut himself off from all social intercourse with his 
associates in command, and appeared upon deck 
only to call the mate a liar, to threaten a court-mar- 
tial, or to oversee fresh floggings which he had ad- 
judged some inoffensive seaman. At last, on the 
return voyage, the diffused disaffection gathered 
head, and in the early morning of April 28, 1789, 
Fletcher Christian, the first-mate, organized a re- 
volt, forced Bligh and some others into the launch, 
and, furnishing them with asupply of wine and 
food, set the party adrift. As soon as quiet was re- 
stored on board, the Bounty changed its course, and 
after a short stay at Toubouai, returned to Tahiti. 
- The mutiny had been sudden; Christian was the 
soul of it; the actual participants were a minority 
even among those that remained, Hence, at Tahiti, 
a peaceful division took place. Sixteen of the ship’s 
crew, believing themselves innocent of all complic- 
ity. separated themselves from their companions, 
and landing on the island awaited the coming of 
some English vessel. Among those were George 
Stewart and Peter Heywood, midshipmen, and 
James Morrison, boatswain’s mate. The Bounty 
sailed for Pitcairn Island. Meanwhile Bligh and his 
comrades succeeded in reaching England, after suf- 
ferings that may well be characterized as terrible. 
Once at home the Lieutenant’s malignancy return- 
ed. He worked the nation into a high excitement. 
The Pandora frigate was dispatched immediately to 
the Pacific. In March, 1791, she rounded Maatavaye 
Bay. Stewart, Haywood, and their comrades, 
hastened on board, only to be heavily ironed and 
thrust into a hideous hole between decks. We do 
not wish to enter into all the details of this strangely 
fascinating story. But there are certainly some sar- 
donic phases in it that will impress all readers. The 
men that had stayed at Tahiti were, with perhaps 
the exception of three seamen, totally guiltless of 
mutiny. Stewart and Hayward had been kept from 
joining Bligh, only by compulsory imprisonment in 
the cabin. Beautiful, therefore, appears the justice 
now meeted them. Stewart had married on the 
island and was a father. His wife was torn from 
him, and died of grief a few weeks after the depart- 
ure of the frigate. On the return voyage, the Pan- 
dora was wrecked, and Stewart, always heavily 
ironed, was swept overboard into eternity. Hey- 
wood after submitting to incredible barbarities as a 
prisoner, arrived in England only to find that Bligh 
had persistently poisoned the public mind regarding 
him, and had added to this injury the subtle cruelty 
- of addressing letters to the relatives of the midship- 
man, in which Heywood was described as exhibit- 
ing ‘* baseness beyond description.’”’ On the subse- 
quent trial he was found guilty, but with a recom- 
mendation to mercy. Possessing strong influence 
in official circles he shortly received the royal par- 
don. Later he re-entered the service and rose to 
the position of captain. Lady Belcher has made 
copious use of private journals and letters which 
throw strong and vivid light upon this portion of 
thestory. The plaintive manner in which she 
strives to extenuate, but never excuse the technical 
insubordination of Heywood and his companions, is 
one of the most curious features of this part of the 
volume. The second half of the book is devoted to 
the fate of Fletcher Christian and those that stood 
by him in the Bounty. They had sought out the 
lonely and scarcely known island of Pitcarin, had 
intermarried with the natives and for three years 
lived in peace. Then an injustice was done to a 
Tahitian chief, by one Williams. The natives form- 
ed a conspiracy. Christian—who through the whole 
narrative stands forth brave, large-hearted, con- 
siderate for all, respected by all, justifying, yet sad- 
dened by the mutiny of which he had been leader,— 
was shot down with four others. The Englishmen 
that survived, in self-defense retaliated by a mas- 
sacre of all the Tahitian men. Then, for a time, 
quiet returned. Presently one of the survivors con- 
trived to distill an ardent spirit from an island root. 
He soon had a fit of delirium tremens, and flung 
himself into the sea. Another of the men drank 
until he became dangerously crazy, and was shot. 
Two of the original crew alone remained—Smith 
and Young. The tragic events with which they had 
been surrounded had left a deep impression upon 
the mind of each. They found among the relics of 
the Bounty a Bible-and a Prayer-book. Daily morn- 
ing and evening prayers were adopted. Gradually 
this religious service developed into a wide, though 
simple system. Fast days were kept. Even the 
Jewish fasts and festivals were observed. In 1800 
Young died of asthma, Smitb, or as he now called 


of Butler shows how readily statesmen are made. 


himself, John Adams, was left the high priest and 
councilor of the inhabitants of Pitcairn, numbering 
in all thirty-five persons, most of them the children 
of the Bounty crew. Wonderful astold by Lady 
Belcher is the history of this little society; its pure 
life, its natural piety, the pastoral simplicity of 
manners, its grand, central figure of the patriarchal 
Adams, loved by all, caring for all, chastened by a 
religion that had nothing of austerity—a religion of 
tenderness and watchfulness and overflowing love. 
Full of thought also is the account of the events 
which followed. But, unfortunately, our space is 
already filled. We have ouly room to remark that 
the career of the Pitcairners traced up to 1870 by 
Lady Belcher, constitutes one of the most remarka- 
ble passages in the history of modern Christianity. 


Topics of the Times. By comme Parton. Boston: 
ames R. Osgood & Co. 1871 

All the literary dishes 2 this volume have been 
previously served up to the public in magazines; 
but good roast beef is none the worse for being 
cold, and to those who care to consider 
style apart from subject matter, a bound book 
is better than the slender pamphlet. The Topics 
relates to the civil service, the sins real or imputed 
of Congress, the necessity for an international copy- 
right law, the Israelite and Roman Catholic wor- 
ship, together with stray comments upon “ THe 
Yankee at Home,” Correspondence of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’’ and ‘* The Clothes Mania.”’ The treat- 
menftof these various themes is in the manner pecu- 
liar to the author ; great clearness of statement, Op- 
ulence and novelty in detail, and a certain positive- 
ness of assertion which takes the place of original- 
ity. Mr. Parton writes with such directness, and 
satisfies popular demands ‘with so surprising a 
facility, that we can never escape an emotion of re- 
egret at the lack of depth and leadership which his 
papers exhibit. He is as distinct a fact in our liter- 
ature as Hawthorne dr Lowell. In some ways he 
has had an opportunity to wield a most healthy in- 
fluence, inasmuch as his mind has a keenly practical 
bias, a tendency to regard realities in plaee of 
fancies, and to respect those elements of the present 
which link themselves with the future, rather than 
those which are most nearly allied to the past. Yet, 
among all his voluminous and genuinely entertain- 
ing productions, one may search far and wide fora 
magnetic utterance such as in other writers excite 
burning enthusiasms and create new schools of 
thought. Not but what be is prolific in fair-day 
teachings. His books are a thesaurus of comnion 
school truisms. His biography of Greeley tells 
country boys how to become great editors; his life 


That ugly ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’ canon, that it is 
the duty of every man to get on in the world, is used 
by him in one of the most famous of his essays, as 

an argument against smoking, on the theory that 
tobacco being invariably a sedative tends to correct 
the passionate discontent with one’s lot, which is 
the main-spring of civilization. The theory was 
wrong, as all smokers know; but the argument 
stood its ground because it fell in with modern 
sentiment. In the volume before us, he remarks 
that ‘*‘ in the United States a man is a fool who does 
not sacrifice to the acquisition of wealth everything 
except health and honor,’’ The sweeping intention 
of the statement he has since denied; but it remains 
that he believes ‘‘independence and dignity” in 
America depend primarily upon ‘“ the possession of 
property.’’ Here we do not care to quarrel with 
the fact, but rather with the disposition to accept 
the fact almost as a necessary law, instead of warring 
with it Voutrance. This habit of looking at the 
topics of the times through the eyes of the times, 
has seemingly become inveterate with Mr. Parton. 
It gives to all his suggestions of reform the air of a 
petit maitre. In this thereis no lack of rectitude 
of purpose. What he thinks, he most boldly writes. 
His misfortune, or more accurately the misfortune 
of his public—is that in his strenuous and most suc- 
cessful effort to so adapt himself to the popular de- 
mandsas to becomea most widely accepted writer 
—he has unconsciously brought himself into such 
intimate sympathies with his audiences, as to lose 
no inconsiderable portion of his individuality. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The New Englander, as usual, came to hand last 
week just in time to be too late for our regular re- 
view of the quarterlies ; and, as a natural conse- 
quence, we are compelled to give it less space than 
we should desire. Dr. Tarbox has a paper upon the 
discourses of Winthrop and Emerson on Fforefa- 
ther’s Day, in which the text of the orators is dexter- 
ously interwoven with some happy comments from 
the pen of the reviewer. ‘“‘ The Sign Language ”’ 
affords the theme for some excellent illustrations 
of deaf and dumb literature. Professor Hoppin 
has a pleasant paper upon ‘Professor Fitch as a 
Preacher.”’ Dr. Samuel Lee contributes a rather 
elaborate examination of the points of superiority 
in the Christian over the ante-Messianic dispensa- 
tion. Mr. Kingsley takes up the fiction of the 
Connecticut Blue Laws, and demonstrates anew, 
we trust to the satisfaction of Blackwood, how en- 
tirely baseless is the foundation of this tenacious 
slander. Professor Dwight continues his series of 
articles on the prospects of Yale College, urging 
hopefulness and heroic energy as the elements most 
to be desired in its future management. He con- 
siders the present a highly important era in the 
history of the institution, and justifies its friends in 
confidently anticipating a rapid development in all 
directions, giving his reasons in clear and logical 
terms which cannot fail to secure attention from 
reformers, old as well a8 young. 


The Christian Quarterly has a paper upon Igna- 
tius Loyola and John Wesley in which the writer 
claims to find a startling identity in the two men 
and their systems of propagandism. “ Bible Doc- 
trine of Divorce”’ is another article of somewhat 
sensational character, the final conclusion of its 
author being that Christ nowise meant to limit di- 
vorce to adultery, and that the true inference from 


has been violated ‘‘ by one of the parties, in such 
degree as to defeat the ends of marriage, the other 
party is released from the bond.’’ The other con- 
tributions to this number are chiefly exegetical. 


Insanity in Women. By H. R. Storer, M.D. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard.) It is the belief of Dr. 
Storer that a most considerable portion of the cases 
of insanity in woman arise from purely physical 
causes, and that as a consequence the first in- 
quiry should be as to the possibility of functional 
derangement in patients. If the body be once free 
from disease, the mind will become normal and re- 
new its sanity. This position, which carries theoret- 
ical approval on its face, is shown by a variety of 
test cases to be equally tenable in point of fact. In- 
deed, in a general way, this view of the subject 
seems to be admitted by the faculty, although its 
recognition has been but recent, and so far as re- 
gards treatment, has by no means been widely ac- 
cepted. Against the conservatives who still hold 
aloof, Dr. Storer is most racily aggressive; and his 
little volume will prove a delightful acquisition 
to those who have a weakness for bold and incisive 
discussion. It will also be found of high value to 
such of the medical profession as are on the alert 
for whatever floods with new and profitable light 
the perplexing mysteries of their calling. 


The Gas Consumer's Guide. (Boston: Alexander 
Moore.) A somewhat careful scrutiny of this little 
treatise, has led us to reconsider the opinion which 
we were at first inclined to entertain respecting the 
purity of the writer’s motives. It is just possible 
indeed that there may be some ulterior purpose in 
the commendation of certain patent burners¢ but 
of this we are by no means sure, while the great 
body of the book is certainly what Mr. Moore de- 
clares it to be—a practical and impartial statement 
of facts. The author enters upon the whole history 
of illuminating gas, its discovery, the methods of 
manufacture, the variety of uses to which it can be 
put, the different class of meters, and regulators, 
and the necessity of ventilation. He explodes the 
vulgar votion that the meters sometimes misstate 
the amount of consumption, and his remarks upon 
this point are well worth the consideration of house- 
keepers and others. He also gives some most useful 
hints in respect to economies in the employment of 
gas. 

The Model Prayer. By George C. Baldwin, 
D.D. (Boston. Lee & Shepard.) No prayer has 
been so much taken in vain as that which our 
Lord gave in answer to the request of one of his 
disciples. In the church, at the family altar, in 
schools, and in the closet, these most holy words 
are too often the Shibboleth of the formulist. Such 
a work as this of Dr. Baldwin’s ought to do 
much to correct, not only this spirit, but also one 
equally prevalent,—the superstition which invests 
it with a kind of talismanic charm. It has evidently 
been a labor of love, and is both evangelical and ex- 
egetical in ahighdegree. The volume is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper. 


From Fourteen to Fourscore. By Mrs. S. W. 
Jewett. (New York. Hurd & Houghton.) In 
her preface, the author intimates that she has 
reached the last of the two ages named in her title, 
and is therefore qualified to review the period which 
intervenes between that and the first. This she 
does in a manner which inakes the first half of the 
book very readable. Aunt Content is especially 
noteworthy as a well-drawn character; but the 
thread of the story becomes somewhat attenuated 
toward the close, and the author would have done 
well to cut her narrative short by some two or three 
score pages. 

Dress and Care of the Feet. (New York: 8S. R. 
Wells.) This is a very practical book upon a very 
practical subject. The writer enters at length into 
an explanation of the direct anatomical injury 
wrought by the use of the ordinary form of stock- 
ings and shoes. He also illustrates the necessary 
principles which should govern the manufacture of 
shoes that shall be at once comfortable, graceful, 
and free from injurious effects. Some of the sugges- 
tions are not as definite as is desirable, but in the 
main the book is one of undoubted utility. 


The Superintendent’s Pocket Book. (Chicago. Ad- 
ams, Blackmer & Lyon.) A neat morocco-bound 
diary, or time-book. or memorandum-book, for 
the use of Sunday-school Superintendents. It con- 
tains, besides the necessary blunk pages for notes, 
etc., various handy information in the shape of 
Scripture weights, measures, and values: the He- 
brew calendar, and a scheme of Bible-lessons. It is, 
in short, admirably arranged for preservingin a 
convenient form, memoranda of the whole ma- 
chinery of a Sunday-school. 

Artsof Intoxication, The Aim and the Results. By 
Rev. J. T. Crane, D.D. (New York. Carltou & Lana- 
han.) In this excellent work the various arts used to 
intoxicate, with their deadly results, are faithfully 
described. The book is well calculated to warn the 
incipient inebriate, and to alarm and reform the 
confirmed slave to this habit. It employs an effect- 
ive method of advocating the cause of temperance, 
and among works having this object in view we 
should be inclined to give this a high place. 


How He Did It. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 
(Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) . This 
novel must add considerably to the writer’s repu- 
tation; it is natural and interesting, introducing 
us to an old Virginia home of twenty-five years 
ago. We commend it to lovers of pure and healthy 
fiction. 


MUSIC. 


We have received from C. H, Ditson & Co., New 
York, the following publications of the Boston 
house. The collection is of more than usual merit, 
several of the new songs especially presenting 
claims to musical excellence above the average of 
the issues of the day : . 

Entr’ Acte in “ Manfred,” by Robert Schumann, 
35 cts. Of all modern composers, there is no one 
whose individuality is so bold and striking as Schu- 


Biblical authority is that when the marriage vow | 


During his life there was as much diversity of 
opinion as to ,|his muéfcal genius as now exists im 
reference to Wagner. But he is now universally 
conceded a place in the first rank of great musi- 
cians. His music is full of ideas, evidently the 
outgrowth not only of genius but earnest study 
and industry. This selection is from one of his 
most famous as well as most peculiar works. 


Wanderstunden (Leisure Hour), by Stephen Heller, 
40c. Heller’s style is strongly marked, and original. 
His compositions are characterized by a warmth of 
melody and richness of harmony which have given 
them wide-spread popularity. The Wanderstunden 
is well known in concerts through its performance 
by Wehli, Mills, and other noted pianists. It is a 
delightful parlor piece, besides being a good and 
improving study. 

Autumnal Tints, by Sidney Smith, .. . 75 ets. 
This composer holds a high rank among composers 
of brilliant piano music. Hisstyle is usually florid, 
and showy. We have seen none of Smith’s compo- 
sitions that are not of a high order of merit in the 
popular school. They require cunsiderable facility 
of execution, but fully reward the careful prac- 
tice necessary for their successful rendition. We 
believe several of his best solos have been arranged 
as duets, though none have as yet come under our 
observation. 

My Mountain Home ; Styrienne, by C.!Wels, 50c. 
This is a very pretty and not difficult Mazurka in E 
flat, andante grazioso. The movement is graceful, 
and the melody flowing and satisfactory. It is 
within the accomplishmeut of the average per- 
former. 

The Little Ensign, (Der Kleine Fahnrich), by F. 
Bendel, 40 cts., is No. 1 of “ Perles Musicales, a col- 
lection of gems for the piano.” It is a spirited 
composition in F, tempo di mareta, capable of nice 
shades of expression, and not difficult. 

Five Songs without Words, Op. 25, by G. L. Wil- 
son, 75 cts., is the rather ambitious title of several 
short pieces, not strikingly original in the style and 
having no peculiar song characteristic to distinguish 
them from the every-day compositions issued ander 
the name of marches, waltzes, etc. No. 3, which is 
intended, we presume, for a bass solo, is the most 
like a song, and the best of all, while at the same 
time the simplest. 

Oh ! for the Wings of a Dove. Sacred Quartett, 
by J. 8S. Knight, 40 cts. The demand for the 
emotional iu church music has brought out many 
beautiful original melodies as well as successful 
adaptations of operatic airs. This composition of 
Mr. Knight is one of the best, the several parts 
being most effectively arranged, making the whole 
very enjoyable for home as well as church wor- 
ship. 

Lullaby (Cradle Song), by C. M. von Weber, 30 
cts. Loreley, by Silcher. English Words, by L. C. 
Elson, 30 cts. These ®*two, from a large collection 
entitled *‘ Gems from the German,” are beautiful 
songs for alto or mezzo-soprano. The melody is 
simple and full of feelings. Loreley is founded 
upon a German tradition that a witch in the sem- 
blance of a lovely maiden used to place herself 
upon the Lorelcy berg overlooking the Rhine, and 
by the magic power of her song, the boatmen be- 
cume entranced and floated unconsciously into the 
‘ent whirlpool. 

Pearl of the Isle, by J. R. Thomas, 35 cts. The 
ballads of this composer are deservedly popular. A 
superb singer himself, he presents always melodies 
that can be sung, or, more correctly, they sing 
themselves. Singers will appreciate our meaning. 

Only for One, by Alberto Randegger, 50 cts. A 
pleasing melody is here heightened by an accom- 
paniment in which the harmonies vary very much 
from the usual style. 

Again the flowers we loved to twine, words by 
Rev. Thos. Dale, music by Loring B. Barnes, 30 cts. 

I arise from dreams of thee. Serenade ; poetry 
by Shelley. By Wm. Adrian Smith, 30 cts. 

Speak to me, words by H. B. Farnie: Music by 
F. Campana, 30 cts. 

Regret thee, words by I. L. Ellerton : Music by 
Virginia Gabriel, 30 cts. 

- Thesesongs, though calling for nospecial criticism, 
possess each a degree of merit much above a large 
number of vocal compositions which not infre- 
quently come before us. . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—Heat. By JACOB ABBOTT. 
(Science for the Young.) Price #2. Barnes’ Notes on the 
Epistle tothe Romans Price $1.50. The Monarch of Minciig 
Lane. By WILLIAM BLACK. Price 50 cts. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York.—Smith’s Saloon; or, The 
Grays and the Grants. By Mrs. L. L. WORTH. 

ISRAEL P. WARREN, Boston.— What is Truth? An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Antiquity and Unity of the Human Kace. By 
EBENEZER BURGESS, A.M. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York.— Psychology; or, The Science of 
Mind. By the Rev. OLIVER MUNSELL, D.D. The Anti- 
gone of Scphocles. Edited by M. J. SMBAD, Ph.D. Gabrielle 
André. By S. BARRING GOULD. Price 6 cts. Lawyer and 
Client; Their Relation, Rights, and Duties. By WILLIAM 
ALLEN BUTLER. 

JAMES R. Oseoop & Co., Boston.—John Woclman’s Journal. 
Price $1.50. The Marquis de Vllemer. By GEORGE SAND. 
Price 75 cts. 

FRANCIS B. FELT & Co., New York.—The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School. (Lllustrations by Nast.) 

NOYES, HOLMES & Co., Boston.—Tee Knightly Soldier. A Bio- 
graphy ef Major H. W. Camp. By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Congregationalizin. By HENRY M. DEXTER. Price $1.25. 

C. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Life of L. W. Greene, D.D. By 
L. J. HALSEY. Calvinism. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The Wonders of the Heavens (Llust. Lib. of Wonders). Price 
$1.50. Sartor Resartus. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Price 9 cts. 

AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—The Union Bible Companion. By 
S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. Price $1. 

AMERICAN NEWS Co., New York.—Abstract of Colenso on the Pen- 
tateuch. Price 26 cts. 

ZEIGLER & MCCURDY, Philadelphia.—Lectures on the Bible and 

Modern Infidelity. By Drs. McCosH, THOMPSON, ADAMS, and 

others. Price, sewed, $1; cloth, $1.25. 

D. D. T. MOORE, New York.—The Peoples’ Practical Poultrg Book. 

By WM. M. LEwis. Price $1.50. 

D. LOTHROP & Co., Boston.—Trifes. By A. K.D. Flower by the 

Prison, By E.E.¥F. (New Prize Series.) Price $1.25 each. 

We have also received current pum bers of the following pub- 

lications : 


leton’s Journal—The and 
ng—Blackwoud’s Edi h 

The A n Journal of Science and 


Bos me 
—The New ‘Satlenter, New Haven. are 
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THE CHURCH AS SERVANT AND AS 

MASTER. 


CARCELY any utterance of Christ as to the 

work he inaugurated is more significant than 
the declaration ‘“‘ The Kingdom of God is within 
you.” The words have a depth of meaning almost 
inexhaustible, a weight that bears irresistibly on 
men’s worst errors in spiritual matters. Kingship 
is the symbol of authority, and if the Divine 
Kingdom has its seat in the heart of man, no out- 
ward spiritual authority has right over him. The 
Kingdom of God represents all goodness, and 
since its sphere is in the region of feeling and 
motive, no mere outward act has virtue or obliga- 
tion. The same sentence sets us free at once 
from bondage to human authority, and self-im- 
posed bondage to furmal observances. It is the 
divine Magna Charta of the soul’s freedom. 

Christ disclaims for himself and for his religion 
all concern with any but the inner springs and 
forces of human nature. He addresses nothing, 
cares for nothing, but what lies in the unseen 
depths of the soul,—truth and faith and love. 
As Paul says, though a man have such knowledge 
as to speak with the tongues of men and of an- 
gels; though he bestow all his goods to feed the 
poor; though he give his body to be burned ;—all 
this profits him nothing in the Lord’s sight, unless 
the heart-grace of love is there. And seeking 
only such fine and delicate fruit, Christ discarded 
all save fine and spiritual methods. He would not 
constrain men by force, though twelve legions of 
angels were within his call. Though divinely 
wise, he laid down no code of legislation; but 
planted instead the single seed-principle of love, 
whose fruits should vary in form with every soil 
and climate. 

To appreciate the height which Christ reached 
in this principle of spiritual freedom, we must 
look at what went before and after him. The 
Jewish system, dealing with men as too crude and 
low for self-control, placed them understrong and 
elaborate government. It prescribed a minute 
code of outward observances. It founded an 
hereditary priesthood to administer and guard 
the ceremonial system. Tabernacle and altar and 
splendid temple stood as its visible symbols. And 
over the gates of the national religion hung the 
sword, menacing death to whoever would trans- 
gress. 

Christ, coming where such a system was planted 
in the earth, did not pluck it up by the roots. 
But be sowed within it seed whose growth, by 
simple natural process, choked and displaced the 
old crop. He did not say that burnt offerings 
were nothing ; he only said that love was every- 
thing; and his followers soon made the applica- 
tion for themselves. Nor did he provide a coun- 
terpart of the old arrangement. He prescribed 
no ritual, established no priesthood. Only the 
most violent and unnatural construction can wrest 
from his words the slightest foundation for any 
ecclesiastical edifice. | 

But is there not such a thing as the Church of 
Christ, and did not Christ establish it? Yes,—but 
what was the Church as he established it? It was 
simply the union of his followers in avowed 
brotherhood. He hardly gave direct command 
for even so much as external profession of their 
common bond. Rather, he said, “Love one an- 
other”; and love expressed itself, as it always 
seeks to, in open union. The Church for which 
Christ gave his blood, the Church which is his 
Bride, is the body of all his faithful people. He 
knew of no other. He did not encompass his fold 
with dogma and decree; he entrusted the sword 
of authority to no hierarchical line. 


” 96] was consolidated, and extended its claims. 


frame and exalt a visible structure as the repre- 
sentative and embodiment of Christian life. Step 
by step the process went on. In place of the 
“ministers” who served the church, grew up a 
caste of priests who ruled it. The simple rites 
symbolizing consecration and communion were 
transformed into magical and mysterious chan- 
nels of grace. ‘“‘ The Church” began to displace 
Christ in the thoughts and words of men; the 
bishop’s word supplanted the Gospel teaching as 
the standard of appeal. The clergy, becoming by 
degrees an elaborately organized body, claimed 
for itself the exclusive prerogative of granting 
salvation through the sacraments, and assumed 
proportionately great authority over all human 
actions and beliefs. A crisis came when Chris- 
tianity triumphed over Paganism in the Empire. 
The Church, securing on its side the power of the 
State, grasped the sword which Christ refused to 
touch. Thenceforth it maintained its authority 
with fire and sword. Heretic and pagan by turn 


2) | paid with life the penalty of disobedience. For 


the body which asserted itself the representative 
and vicegerent of Christ, treated disobedience to 
its authority as the highest offense. But while he 
had asked only the obedience which consists in 
love to God and man, “the Church” prescribed 
multitudinous forms of observance and articles of 


2211 belief. While he rebuked those who bade him 


call down the fire of heaven upon sinners, “ the 


= Church” made earthly fire one of its chief ser- 


vants. 
Wis aball not here trace the process by which, 


3{through succeeding centuries, the Papal system 


And 
nothing is further from our purpose than to assail 
the medizval Church for crimes and errors which 
co-existed with great merits and invaluable ser- 
vice to man. Our aim is, to point out the de- 
parture from the principles of Christ, in setting 
up human institutions to represent the kingdom 
which he declared to be “within us.” That sub- 
stitution of the visible church as guide and au- 
thority in the place of Christ was the the most 
fatal mistake his followers ever made. 


Of its evil consequences, weshall speak further 
of only two in detail. One was the change in the 
conception of religion, from an attitude of the 
heart expressing itself freely in the life, to a com- 
pliance with certain outward observances. Form- 
alism is the worst curse that ever disguised it- 
self as good. It eats out the heart of morality, 
without which religion is a delusion and a sham. 
It puts in the hands of men a staff which breaks 
to pierce their sides. The tremendous rebound of 
Protestantism against the Catholic doctrine of 
“‘ good works” would never have taken place, had 
“ good works” under Romish teaching meant only 
the “fruits of the Spirit” which the apostle de- 
scribes as such, instead of ritual correctness and 
self-torturing penance and the like; on which, 
because prescribed by the Church, men rested for 
salvation. And something of this formalism will 
always prevail where churchly authority is much 
exalted; for all human legislation will concern it- 
self somewhat with detail ; and ordinary men dis- 
tinguish little between detail and essential when 
both are prescribed with equal sanction. 
Religious persecution is another legitimate off- 
spring of the exaltation of ecclesiastical authority. 
Men who believe themselves God’s vicegerents 
will never be content to follow God’s methods of 
administration. The logic by which the Church 
has sent tens of thousands to the stake and ax 
seemed as simple as it was sincerely held. “ Better 
slay the body than let men scatter poison which 
destroys the soul.” But God so respects the liberty 
of his creatures, that, with omnipotence in his 
hand, he holds it back, and will not destroy free 
will, though by it men wreck themselves! Such 
self-control is of God only. They who think them- 
selves the divinely-commissioned agents of his 
authority cannot resist using the coarse means of 
constraint. If they will not torture the body, they 
will use the mental torture of ecclesiastical and 
social disgrace, to eompel men into what they 
think the right way. 

In speaking of the evil of magnifying external 
church organization and authority, we do not ad- 
dress the fifth or the fifteenth century, or, prin- 
cipally, the adherents of the Romish Church. The 
evil is a deep one to-day, and is confined to no 
sect, to no two or three sects. The temptation to 
it is strong in human nature, and manifests it- 
self wherever men organize under any form,—as 
organize somehow they must and should—for re- 
ligious purposes. The Congregational churches 
are not free from it, nor the Baptist, nor the 
Presbyterian Church, nor the Episcopal, nor the 
Methodist. In them all there is in a greater or 
less :degree the disposition to exaggerate the 
merits, the importance, the authority, of their 
own denomination. Few among them have the 
grace of humility enough not to claim on some 
ground that theirs is the Apostolic pattern. In 
each there exists,—in some widely, in some more 
scantily—a disposition to feel “The Lord is with 
us as he is not with others.” And of that feeling 
is born conceit, and bigotry, and formalism, and 
a whole brood of unlovely and unchristian dis- 
positions. 

There is no form of church goverrment, there 
is no method of worship, which edifies and helps 
men, but is good in its place. An independent, 
self-reliant community like congregational gov- 
ernment, and it is good for them. A docile, 
tractable population, with a few born leaders, 


Just as Christianity left its first purity, did it 


choose an episcopal government, and it is good 


for them. So of all forms and ways of worsiiinc 
One man loves the rich, soft light that falls 
through stained windows; another likes the un- 
broken view of blue sky and sailing cloud. One 
man’s devotional feeling rises most easily among 
the arches of a cathedral; and another’s on the 
hill-side, under the free heaven. Color and clear 
light, temple and hill-side, God provided all alike 
as ways for his children’s approach to him. 
Liturgy and spontaneous petition, choral service 
and voiceless worship ; robes, paintings, incense, 
crucifix ; solitude, silence ;—each feeds the wants 
of some soul, and each is God’s messenger to that 
soul. Free be every devout heart to find its Lord 
and its brethren wherever it best can. 

God in his largeness opens ten thousand avenues 
to himself. His paths are as many as the different 
forms of human nature and the different ex- 
periences of the soul. It is only in his exceeding 
littleness that man says, “ Mine is the way, and 
there is no other.” That church which most ar- 
rogates to itself the exclusive way to Christ, is 
farthest from Christ’s spirit. It was He who said, 
“Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exer- 
cise dominion over them, and they that are great 
exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you: but whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant.” 


THE SOUTHERN TROUBLE. 
T is impossible to gain a just idea of the state 
of affairs at the South from our ordinary politi- 
cal journals, of either party. The Democratic 
papers, for the most part, ignore the fact of Ku- 
Klux violence in a way whieh can only be charac- 
terized as extremely disingenuous. The Republi- 
can papers, as a class, are guilty of a like suppres- 
sion of truth,—though not to an equal extent—as 
to the incapacity and mismanagement of the 
Republican governments of the Southern States. 
Special weight must be given to statements ad- 
mitted by papers on either side which bear hard 
on their own party. The special correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, in South Carolina, describes 
causes of trouble in that State, which have long 
been well known toimpartial observers, but which 
a large class of party organs have striven to keep 
out of sight. We make some brief extracts from 
his letter in the Tribune, of May 1. 

In atotal of 729,000 inhabitants, there are about 425,000 
negroes, who, as a@ class, are ignorant, superstitious, semi- 
barbarians, but little elevated in intelligence above their 
kindred in Africa. Ispeak of the great mass of the ne- 
groes, of the plantation “* field-hands.’””’ * * * They are 
distrustful of the white men, by whom they know they are 
hated. Upon these people not only political rights have 
been conferred, but they have absolute political supremacy. 
They are the governing class in South Carolina, and a class 
more totally unfit to govern does not exist upon the face 
of the earth. There are not a dozen highly educated ne- 
groes in the whole State, and the whole number that can 
read and write is comparatively small. Not in the least su- 
perior in intelligence or virtue to the negroes are the poor 
whites—the “low-down people,’’ whose poverty, stupidity, 
and degradation is beyond the conception of any man who 
has neverseenthem. * * * They hate the negroes with 
a mortal hatred, looking upon them as rivals. They are 
lazy, vicious, quarrelsome, revengeful, and capable of 
brutal cruelty. The educated white men form a third class, 
comparatively smallin numbers, but owning all the prop- 
erty in the State. To them the present supremacy of the 
negro race is a thing unnatural and altogether abominable. 
* * * From the state of amazement with which they 
first saw the negroes (whom they had always regarded as 
cattle) making laws, levying taxes, holding cffice, and act- 
ing as jurymen, they passed into a condition of bitterness 
and rage, of which violence and murder was the natural 
consequence. It would be hard to imagine a state of soci- 
ety more entirely unfitted for a republican form of gov- 
ernment than this. The intelligent people of the State have 
no voice in public affairs, and no influence in the Government, 
and are obliged to submit tothe rule of aclass just released 
from slavery, and incompetent, without guidance, to ex- 
ercise the simplest duties of citizenship. 

We regret tliat we have not space to publish the 
letter in full, with its significant details as to ig- 
norant and corrupt legislation, reactionary vio- 
lence by the whites, and intense and growing 
bitterness On both sides. But the kernel of the 
matter is given in the extract we have made. 
From such an adjustment of political and social 
forces, a train of the worst evils must follow as 
surely as the night the day. That the worst evils 
have followed, involving wrong and suffering on 
the part of both whites and blacks, we have most 
abundant evidence, of which this Tribune letter is 
but a single item. 

As to the existing state of things, in which South 
Carolina to some extent represents the South, we 
have at preseut but two remarks to make. First, 
it is the height of folly to suppose that evils so 
complicated, and having such deep root, are to be 
healed by any sudden stroke of Congressional 
policy, or by any treatment which deals only with 
the symptoms, and not with the source of the dis- 
ease. Secondly, the continued exclusion from 
political rights of the most intelligent and capable 
class of Southern citizens, out of regard to their 
past political offenses, is a ruinously short-sighted 
policy. Its want of magnanimity is exceeded by 
its want of wisdom. It is one of those blunders 
which in dealing: with public affairs may almost 
justly be said to be “ worse than a crime.” 


We have secured the services of an English cor- 
respondent, the first of whose letters we take 
pleasure in giving to our readers this week. The 
writer is a gentleman of high character and 
ability, and occupies an eminent literary position. 
His statements as to facts will be entitled to the 
fullest confidence, and his expressions of opinion 
may be taken as those of a very intelligent and 
sagacious observer. | 


FLOWERS AT FUNERALS.—One of those customs, 
which, beautiful in their inception, run into ex- 
travagance and are abused by bad taste and mis- 
application, has reached its culmination of ab- 
surdity, and is about ready to die a natural death. 
We allude to the use of flowers at funerals. 

It is but a few years since, in our community 
at least, this was aninnovation. It was a delicate 
fancy which first suggested the idea of putting 
between the waxen fingers of the dead babe the 
simple honey-flower, scarcely more fresh and love- 
ly than the human blossom it seemed to symbolize. 
The light wreath that rested, a virgin coronal, 
upon the brow of the maiden on her bier, or the 
modest bunch of rose-buds and geranium leaves 
that pressed her bosom, presented no incongruity 
to the mind. “Sweets to the sweets,” we said, 
with Shakespeare’s Danish queen ; or added, with 
the mourning brother, 

“Lay her i’ the earth; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring!” 
But soon, these touching tokens began to be 
used without reference to appropriateness. The 
remains of old people began to be adorned with 
these emblems of youth and freshness—a hideous 
discrepancy. Had autumn leaves been used in- 
stead, the decoration would have had a better 
significance. Flowers as a funeral accompani- 
ment now became “the fashion,” and were em- 
ployed without discrimination and without taste. 


| What had been the graceful tributes of friend- 


ly sympathy were exposed for sale by the flor- 
ist, and furnished by the undertaker, to be 
“put in the bill.” Great lumbering crosses, and 
anchors of hope, and crowns of immortality en- 
cumbered the bier, in mockery, but too often, 
of the character of its occupant, and served as a 
voluminous testimony to his social standing,—like 
the silver nails and handles on his coffin, or the 
number of carriages in the funeral cortége. But 
when, one day, the body of the bloated ruffian, 
who had been sent to his account by Reddy the 
blacksmith, in a dranken brawl, went along our 
streets to its burial, enveloped in exquisite white 
flowers, wrought into symbols of purity and 
heavenly blessedness, and followed by admiring . 
thousands of the vilest creatures on this burdened 
earth, the horrible absurdity had indeed attained 
its climax, and we were justified in looking for a 
reaction to prosaic common sense. 


We were not surprised to hear, the other day, 
that a judicious lady had refused to allow the many 
floral gifts which she had received as funeral 
offerings at the obsequies of her son to be used 
about his bier, with the exception of.a sprig or two, 
far down beneath the coffin-lid. For ourselves, 
we are ready now to return to the severe sim- 
plicity of our fathers, and to lay our dead quietly | 
away, accepting the stern fact of their mortality, 
poith no other alleviation than such as may be 
furnished by a trust in the power of the cross 
and the hope of a blessed resurrection. . 


Get ouT!—A Methodist paper, among our ex- 
changes, is clamoring against certain in that de- 
nomination who, though they do not believe in 
infant baptism, yet insist on remaining in the 
church. ‘‘ Our churchis not a congenial home,” 
it says, “‘ for these persons. Better that such mem- 
bers change their relations, &c.” A Baptist paper 
quotes the passage “ with cordial endorsement,” 
albeit with a littlhe accompanying sneer. Other 
Baptist papers are exceedingly anxious that the 
open-communionists shall separate themselves 
from that denomination. They hold it disin- 
genuous and schismatic to remain in the body, 
for the purpose of “leavening the whole lump.” 
“Only go out,” say they, “and you may enjoy 
your own sentiments in your own way, and no- 
body will disturb you.” And so say the High 
Churchmen to the Evangelicals of the Episcopal 
Church. 


But the disbeliever in infant baptism is not nec-_ 
essarily prepared to join the close-communion 
immersionists. The Methodist, on doctrinal 
points, and in many peculiar ways, is most in 
sympathy with Methodists. The free-communion 
Baptist is still a Baptist, in every essential 
particular. The Episcopalian cannot breathe in 
any other church. Is there not something radi- 
cally wrong in the very constitution of these 
churches, which requires such absolute and un- 
varying conformity, or else hypocritical pretense, 
or ignominious silence, or homeless exile, or, fi- 
nally, the formation of just so many new and petty 
sects, in a world which is already cursed by their 
multiplicity ? 


Wires AND NONSENSE.” —Perhaps the small modi- 
cum of fun which used to fill an inconspicuous 
corner of our last page (in obedience to the pub- 
lisher’s behest that there should be reading mat- 
ter of some sort wherever there were advertise- 
ments) may be missed after to-day by our ju- 
venile readers, for whose behoof it was main- 
ly designed. The fact is, that some of our 
white-cravated cotemporaries have not found it 
at all funny; and many theologians of unques- 
tionable soundness have failed to see the point of 
several jokes which were selected with the most 
serious and careful deliberation. We have at 
last arrived at the conclusion that the constitu- 
tional gravity of everybody connected with this 
journal precludes the capacity of discerning the 
essential qualities of either wit or nonsense, and 


‘henceforth we fall back upon that uniform sol- 
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emnity which best befits our business and the 
natural habit of our mind. 

It is told of Robert Hall, that being, one day, 
engaged in a sort of word-frolic with some of 
his clerical friends, he suddenly saw a certain 
bilious gentleman of the cloth approaching, and 
cried out to his companions, <“‘ Let’s be serious, 
boys! Here comes a fool !” 


THE Evits oF Reviitinc.—The bad effect of the 
universal and indiscriminate vilification which 
has become, of late years, characteristic of our pol- 
itics, has received a new illustration in the recent 
case of alleged bargain and sale in the New York 
Legislature. The Nation has a caustic bit of sar- 
casm, entitled, ‘‘ What Winans’s Reply Ought to 
Have Been,” in which that much-berated martyr 
is supposed to tell his former coadjutors the rea- 
sons of the too obvious futility of their reproaches, 
and which concludes with the following sentence : 

“The names you call me do not affect me much, because 
you have bestowed them from time to time on some of the 
best men inthe country. Newspaper ‘ Judases’ are now as 
plenty as blackberries, and such of them as I happen to 
know, look fat, hearty, and comfortable, and seem to like 
being ‘Judases,’ and not to fear even a temporary occu- 
pancy of the conspicuous position which I now fill, of the 
Greatest Criminal of the Age.” 

And this isthe simple truth. Almost all our pa- 
pers have so long and so often employed the most 
violent language in cases where they could scarcely 
have expected it. to be accepted as sincere, that 
now they are dismayed to find the same terms, 
though used with earnest and indignant intent, 
devoid of power. Two very disastrous con- 
sequences arise from this. The one is, that the 
worst culprits must go unwhipt of justice, so far 
as that most effective retribution, the forcible ex- 
pression of public opinion, is concerned. The 
other—sadder still—is the fatal influence of all this 
on the morality of our politics in the future. The 
young men who arise to take part in the manage- 
of public affairs, receive an early impression that 
that there is very little difference in the characters 
of public men; that, whatever may be said for 
effect about public virtue, it is not really expected 
of anybody to act from upright motives in politics ; 
that a man may be generally regarded as an un- 
principled party manager, and yet be accepted 
as full of all manner of private excellencies ; 
in short, that the young partisan must be very 
foolish to forego any solid advantage for the sake 
of scruples that, in such matters, nobody possesses, 
nobody.is expected to possess, and nobody would 
would get the credit of possessing, if he had 
them. 

That such results of the evil practice to 
which we allude are not merely hypothetical, 
every attentive observer of the aspect of our times 
in these particulars well knows. They lower up- 
on us from every side, a danger of daily 
increasing magnitude. That a reform in the cus- 
tom of reckless and indiscriminate abuse, which 
is so prolific of the corruption it assumes to con- 
demn, can readily be effected in the lower and less 
reputable press, is too much to hope; but surely 
it ought hot to be difficult fo induce in our leading 
political papers a change which is so clearly dic- 
tated by the interests of the public weal, by a 
sense of simple justice, and even by the laws of 
rhetorical propriety. 


REPAIRERS.—One of the trials of city life is the 
difficulty experienced in getting the minor work in 
the way of repairs about one’s abode done 
within a moderate time and at a reasonable price. 
If, for instance, some disaster occurs in the neigh- 
borhood of the kitchen sink, it is probably neces- 
sary, according to the rules of the different Unions, 
that a plumber and a plumber’s boy should come ; 
to be succeeded by acarpenter, who may, if any ma- 
son-work is required, be followed by a brick- 
layer, and a mortar-mixer,—for, be it known, no 
brick-layer will so far forget himself as to mix so 
much as a trowel-full of mortar. Now, perhaps 
the plumber’s work is a ten minutes job, but, al- 
though you told him at his shop exactly what was 
the nature of the work to be done, he comes with- 
out his number one soldering-iron, and has to send 
the boy after it. The boy, who has been standing, 
doing absolutely nothing, up to the instant when 
the number one iron is wanted for use, departs, and 
of course nothing can be done till he returns; so 
the plumber is at liberty to sit on the kitchen- 
table and make himself generally agreeable during 
the never very brief period of the boy’s absence— 
all of which time you may make up your mind to 
pay for at something like five dollars per day. 
This sort of thing goes on through the successive 
visits of carpenters and masons, and in the end a 
bill is presented at which you can only grumble as 
you pay it. Now why should we not have profess- 
ional repairers? We do not claim the idea as 
original, for we saw its like suggested in an En- 
glish contemporary. But in that unhappy island 
people are even worse off than we are here, for a 
class of repairers has there to be actually created, 
whereas here we have it ready to ourhands. -Who 
that has lived in a New England village has not 
formed the acquaintance of the man who can do, 
and do well, any ‘minor work in the way of plumb- 
ing, mason-work, job or house carpentry, black- 
smithing, or in fact anything that ordinarily comes 
under the head of repairs? The writer can recall 
severa! -uch mechanics in his own experience; and 
it is not unreasonable to believe that if a few such 
men should set up a shop or shops in this city they 
would have their hands full of work, for which 
they might claim very high rates of payment, and 


yet be far within the usual city charges for simi- 
lar work. If, for instance, a certain bit of repair- 
ing were to be done, it would be done at once, and 
if finished within half An hour would be charged 
for accordingly, not, as is now the practice, extenu- 
ated so as to cover half or three-quarters of a 
working day. We venture to say that any one 
would prefer to pay a dollar an hour, or even 
more, for honest work honestly done in some such 
fashion as this, than two and a half dollarsfor the 
Same work spread over the best part of a fore- 
noon. 


To ConTRIBUTORS.—Standing notice has hitherto 
been given at the head of our editorial columns 


that “the preservation or return of rejected manu- 


scripts cannot be undertaken.” In practise, how- 
ever, we have been in the habit of returning such 
articles, if application was made within a reason- 
able time. This has resulted in so much incon- 
venience to ourselves, through the great accumu- 
lation of :nanuscripts, and in other ways, that we 
shall hereafter change our usage, and conform to 
the new rule which appears this week in place of 
the former notice. 
accompanied by a request that if not used it may 
be returned, and if at the same timestamps enough 
to pay the return postage are sent, we will re-mail 
the article to the sender as soon as we find that it 
is unsuitable for our purposes. So much we cheer- 
fully undertake to do. But we cannot, in justice 
to ourselves, do more than this; and rejected arti- 
cles which did not bring with them the means for 
their return, will at once feed the waste-basket 
which feeds the fire. 


PLEA FOR A POPULAR BIBLE.—A writer in the 
Watchman and Reflector (Boston), taking up the 
suggestion of Hawthorne, that the Scriptures 
should be issued, like other books,in portable vol- 
umes, Says: 


‘*God’s book has suffered much from its enemies in the 
world; but its friends are not guiltless. Few books could 
endure what it has passed through. Take any book you 
please—er, better, take the masterpieces of many authors 
—history, philosophy, poetry, laws, letters—jumble them 
together with little regard to order; slice them all alike 
into paragraphs three or four lines long; print them in 
small type, two columns on a page; begin new chapters at 
tolerably regular intervals, without regard to connection, 
and head each with an absurd summary of its contents, re- 
peating parts of this for a running title; and then bind it 
into a volume of inconvenient shape or unwieldy size; and 
expect a large circulation for it. Why can we not have our 
histories of the Jews in handy, large-paged, clear-typed 
volumes, like our Macaulays and Prescotts? our Life of 
Christ, by Matthew, Mark, Luke or John, as attractive in 
typography as the same life—or the life of the same person 
—written by Strauss or Renan; our copies of Paul’s and 
Peter’s Letters in as good shape as Cowper’s or Daniel Web- 
ster’s? Why must David’s poetry be printed like prose any 
more than Longfellow’s?’’ 


We call attention to the notice of the Congrega- 


tional Union meeting, on page 285. 


FROM ENGLAND—THE PROSPECT OF 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
LONDON, April 14, 1871. 


T may interest your readers to tell them some- 

what concerning the present state of parties 
and of feeling in our ecclesiastical matters. The 
ecclesiastical caldron has not for many years 
bubbled so turbulently, and with so many potent 
ingredients. Within the last two or three months 
especially, fuel of a very combustible character has 
been piled upon the fire. What the broth will ulti- 
mately prove, the keenest analyst cannot divine. 
The elements are so many and their relations so 
complex that one knows not how to begin. The 
root question is—as for some years it has been 
—the relations to the civil power on the one hand, 
and to non-conforming churches on the other, of 
the Established Episcopal Church. You in America 
can hardly perhaps understand the vitality, 
generel interest and exasperation that the fact 
of Establishment gives to questions which 
among you would hardly excite interest. So long 
as the National Establishment continues, every 
vagary in which it indulges, every legal decision 
that affects it, every attitude that it assumes both 
toward the law and toward non-conformists, has a 
national interest and is a legitimate matter of 
national interference. Every legal decision con- 
cerning church doctrine or ritual, presses the ques- 
tion of disestablishment from within, and every 
increment or motion of non-conformist power 
presses it from without. The question of establish- 
ment is thus kept before the nation with an ever- 
increasing interest and intensity. 

On the 9th of May Mr. Miallis to propose to the 
House of Commons that the time has come when, 
according to the precedent of the Irish Churclf, the 
Episcopal Church in England should be disestab- 
lished. The motion in itself, apart from certain 
adventitious circumstances and feelings of which I 
wish to give your readers some account, would call 
for but little remark. When Mr. Miall first gave 
notice of his motion, it was regarded but as the 
mooting in parliament of a stock question of eccle- 
siastical radicalism hitherto limited to non-con- 
formist circles and newspapers. Mr. Miall has con- 
secrated his life to its advocacy for the last thirty 
years, through evil reportand good report, when, 
as ut his “ first answer no man stood by him,” as 
now that he is surpassed in radicalism and vehe- 
mency by the disciples whom he has taught. He has 
been the chief apostle of ecclesiastical voluatary- 
ism. There were great men before Agamemnon, 
and faithful voluntaries before Mr. Miall, but he, 
from the first day of his ordination to the ministry, 
made voluntaryism the one great and absorbing 
mission of his life ; he relinquished the ministry anf 
founded the Non-conformist newspaper and the An- 
ti-state-church Association for its advocacy, and no. 


If a manuscript comes to us: 


other question has ever been permitted to divert 
him from it. As distinetively as the repeal of the 
Corn Laws is connected with the name of Richard 
Cobden, will the disestablishment of the English 
State Church be connected with that of Edward 
Mialli—a man of great knowledge and varied ac- 
complishment—thoughtful, strong, calm, not elo- 
quent, but full of argumentative force. Every ac- 
quirement of his intellectual life, and every influence 
of his political life, has been made to contribute to 
his mission. He has consecrated to its advocacy no 
ordinary gifts, and has probably thought more and 
written more about it than any living man. Under 
any circumstances, therefore, with Mr. Miall in the 
House of Commons, the introduction of the ques- 
tion of disestablishment was inevitable. When he 
was a member of the House twelve years ago, he 
introduced the question of disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in a speech, the exhaustive facts and 
argumentative force of which, more than any other 
single thing, led to Mr. Gladstone’s Disestablish- 
ment Bill; and few doubt that whatever the imme- 
diate fate of his motion on the 9th of May, his 
speech will, in like manner, be the beginning of the 
end of the English Church. 

To say nothing of the power of strong conviction, 
of indomitable pertinacity, of the rapid progress of 
liberal sentiment, always on the side of men of ad- 
vanced ideas, and of the inherent tendency of great 
and bold and just proposals to realize themselves, 
whatever the obstructing power of traditional prej- 
udices and vested interests—there are just now in 
ominous concurrence several circumstances of fact 
and feeling which have unexpectedly given to Mr. 
Miail’s motion a significance beyond even its in- 
trinsic character. In the present letter I can indi- 
cate only one or two of these. They lie almost ex- 
clusively in the internal condition of the Church 
itself. Not very long ago one of our hardest-headed 
and farthest-seeing statesmen was asked what he 
thought the probable effect of Mr. Miall’s motion 
would be. ‘‘Three mouths ago,’’ he replied, ‘I 
should have said ‘inappreciable for, at any rate, 
some years to come’; since the Voysey and Purchas 
judgments the question of disestablishment will be 
the testing question of the next general election, 
and the chief question of the first session of a new 
parliament.” 

Concurrent with this opinion is a remark attrib- 
uted to Mr. Gladstone. ‘I,’ said he to Lord 
Hatherly, ‘‘disestablished the Irish Church, you 
have disestablished the English Church.” I may of 
my own knowledge and on the highest authority 
say that Mr. Gladstone has come to the conclusion 
that its speedy disestablishment is inevitable. My 
strong conviction is that his will be the hand to do 
it. Mr. Gladstone is a man singularly candid and 
conscientious in the formation of jis opinions, and 
in the recognition of fresh evidence—and whatever 
truth he gains he is faithful to it at every cost. ‘I 
have,”’ said he, in a letter to a friend about the Irish 
resolutions, when the House of Lords was the most 


nulla retrorsum”’ (no steps backward)—and this has 
been practically the maxim of his life. That he is 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that an Estab- 
lishmentis no longer tenable in England I have no 
doubt, but that he has reached this conclusion is 
equally certain. 3 


The question of disestablishment has thus sud- 
denly leaped into unexpected prominence; from 
being the agitation of obscure Anti-state-church 
Nonconformists, it has become a creed in high 
places, and is openly avowed in almost every 
ecclesiastical circle, and by men of almost every 
party. The High Anglican party, for the last two 
or three years, have been rapidly shaping it into a 
war-cry. Approaching it in an opposite direction, 
they have reached the fundamental principle of 
Nonconformists—that secular statesmen and civil 
law courts. cannot be permitted to determine the 
doctrine and ritual of the church of Christ. I need 
‘hardly say that with them this is a doctrine of ne- 
cessity, and not, as with us, of universal conviction. 
Like Archbishop Manning, they are Anti-state- 
church men, simply because it is utterly hopeless to 
expect the civil power to be subservient to their 
high sacerdotal claims. Make the State the creature 
of the Church, and they would maintain the legiti- 
macy and necessity of the connection as imperiously 
as Hildebrand did. Thus a large and rapidly- 
growing partyin the High Church section of the 


demand for disestablishment, and it is impossible to 
exaggerate their claim to conscientiousness and self- 
denial. They believe in their church, and are pre- 
pared to suffer for it the loss of all things. 


In the Broad Church party there are comparative- 
ly few who have reached this conclusion as yet; but 
rapid changes of conviction are being wrought. At 
a remarkable meeting at Sion College, three or four 
weeks ago, Dean Stanley openly avowed that he had 
relinquished the hope of a national comprehension 
of all sects, about which he has dreamed so pleas- 
antly and written so much. The abandonment of 
this position, logically, and with men so liberal in 
feeling and just in sentiment as Dean Stanley, 
Llewellyn Davies, and Charles Kingsley, I will hope, 
practically, sooner or later, involves the opposite. 
All admit that the claim of Nonconformists for per- 
fect religious equality, so far as the law is con- 
cerned, is just and imperative. Equal endowment 
has for its only equitable antithesis equal disendow- 
ment; and if, as Dean Stanley admits, the former be 
impracticable, the latter is the issue to which can- 
did and just-minded men like himself are being 
inevitably forced. 

Even the narrow, timid Evangelicals are losing 
their faith in establishments. The astonishing 
success of the Anglican party, amenable only to 
hard, ambiguous law, under which if they evade it 
they find shelter—the result of which is that in 
nearly one-third of the Episcopal churches of En- 
gland the sacrifice of the Mass is virtually cele- 
brated—has alarmed them, destroyed their con- 
fidence in the adequacy of establishments, and the 
efficiency of law to maintain sound judgment; and 


threatening, only ‘‘ three words to say, vestigia. 


Episcopal Church are loud and strenuous in their 


|they are beginning to inquire whether a better | 
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security is not to be found in the responsibility of 
the clergy to the living church. A few months 
ago, I was present in a company with the late 
Dean Alford, Dean Stanley, and several other 
clergymen. Dean Alford unhesitatingly avowed it 
as his belief that its establishment wus the greatest 
disability and curse of the English Episcopal 
Church, and predicted thatit could not continue 
above a dozen years; adding, ‘“*‘ Let the disestab- 
lishment come when it may, I shall go out, saying, 
Some trust in chariots, some in horses, but I will 
trust in the name of the Lord.’’ Ata social meet- 
ing of Evangelical Episcopalians and Nonconform- 
ists, held last week at the house of a West End 
clergyman, every Episcopalian but one avowed his 
recent conversion to the disestablishment principle, 
and his wish that the end were come. 

No one thinks that Mr. Miall’s motion has any 
chance of being carried in the House of Commons, 
or that many will vote with him; but no one doubts 
the ultimate issue, or ventures contemptuously to 
relegate it, as would have been done a few months 
ago, to the Greek Kalends. It will probably obtain 
supporters in very unexpected places. On the other 
hand, however, many Nonconformists, both in the | 
House of Commons and out of it, whose fidelity to 
voluntary principles, and fearlessness in their ad- 
vocacy, is beyond ali question, think the motion 
ill-timed, and fear that it may prove injurious; 
while they hope good from the discussion, they hope 
that it will not be pressed toa division. Of course 
there are always timid souls, who permit ‘I dare 
not to wait upon I would’’—and who, however de- 
sirous of the end sought, never think the present 


j the right time for seeking it, especially if a forlorn 


hope has to be led. There is, however, more justi- 
fication of the present feeling than this. The Voysey 
aud Purchas judgments have produced such violence 
of feeling among conflicting church parties, and 
such revolutionary and unexpected convictions, 
that many wise men think that it would have been 
better policy, without external interference, to 
permit them to work out their own natural issues, 
and that nothing is so likely to arrest these and to 
combine all parties within, as an attack from with- 
out. It is, however, to be remembered that Mr. 
Miall gave notice of his motion before either of the 

judgments was delivered, and that he was specially 

urged to it now, that it might be taken out of the 

hands of Mr. Fawcett and the political radical 
party, who had avowed their intention of bringing 
it forward. 

Still the tact remains that many Nonconformists, 
outside the House of Commons, disapprove, and that 
some within will refuse to follow Mr. Miall to a 
division. Mr. Miall again committed the grave po- 
litical blunder of not taking counsel with his co- 
nonconformists, either in the House of Commons or 
out of it; and many feel annoyed at being placed in 
the dilemma of either being dragged into the divis- 
ion lobby against their better judgment or of ap- 
pearing unfaithful to their principles. It isto be 
hoped, however, that circumstances will condone 
these faults by investing Mr. Miall’s motion with 
unexpected importance. A meeting of Nonconform- 
ists, called the other day at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
expressly to pronounce judgment on Mr. Miall’s 
motion was largely and influentially attended, and 
so far as appeared, was unanimous and enthusiastic 
in approval. The broad, statesmanlike views, and 
the earnest and dignified tone of the speakers won 
the reluctant approbation even of the Spectator 
newspaper, whose craze about the principle of estab- 
lishments is almost screaming; and as the philoso- 
phy of a quondam Unitarian, and a graduate of the 
London University, is certainly singular. The. 
Spectator admits that the Dissenters are fairly in 
earnest. If it be so—if Mr. Miall can overcome the 
accidental objections to his specific motion, and can 
rally Nonconformists round their common principle 
in an earnest determination to join decisive battle, 
the Establishment is as certainly doomed as was that 
of Ireland. It is, as Mr. Gladstone says, a tougher 
job, and will demand even more consummate states- 
manship. The battle may rage two years or ten. 
The House of Lords will need greater coercive force 
than has ever yet been brought to bear upon it. 
Vested interests throughout the country are so vast 
and powerful that much will have to be done to 
generate the requisite popular determination. But 
as Mr. Gladstone said when he had proposed his first 
resolutions on the Irish Church, ‘‘ Whatever the 
immediate issue, the Church will never know 
another hour of peace.’’ Ten years’ conflict would 
probably be better than two. Vested interests must 
be provided for; practical expediences must be 
adjusted. There is, moreover, a wonderful and 
beneficial educational power in long and earnest 
debate—the thorough settlement of conviction that 
alone can make disestablishment work well neeus 
to be wroughtin many minds. For the future well- 
being of both the disestablished Church itself and 
of general society, I should greatly deprecat« a too 
speedy victory. But we are about to see the first 
shots fired of the greatesi. political conflict since the 
revolution of 1688, and of the greatest ecclesiastical 
conflict since the commonwealth. Meanwhil-, m 
various little incontinent ways different parties in 
the Establishment are looking wistfully for help to 
Nonconformists, and trying to ‘‘agree with their 
adversaries quickly.’’ All sorts of schemes for con- 
ciliating, reconciling, and reclaiming them are 
broached. They are petted so much that they are 
in danger of being spoiled. Papers about the recov- 
ery of Dissenters are read at almost every clerical 


meeting. Evidently the conviction has suddenly 
broken in upon churchmen that neither in numbers 
nor in intellectual power are they any longer to be 
scorned, and that unless they can conciliate them, 
they themselves are lost. : 

The two chief Quarterly Reviews, the Edinburgh, 
the organ of the old scornful bike and the Quar- 
terly, the organ of the old bigoted Tories, now, proh 
pudor, edited by Dr. William Smith, an ex-Dissent- 
ing Tutor and Deacon, both announce for their 
forthcoming numbers articles on “‘the Church and 
Nonconformists.”’ I venture to predict that what- 
ever they might have done three years az>, they 
will not now attempt to put down Noncot:tormists 
with a sneer. I must defer to my next letter some 
account of the wild state of things produced by the 
Voysey and judgmen ts. 
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will do this, and the young folks will not feel it 


having this work regularly done, at certain hours 
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The Household. 


GREAT MISTAKES. 


W. BEECHER. 


BY MRS. H. 


at THEN the weather becomes so warm that 
furnaces and large fires can be dispensed 
with, the regular Spring‘cleaning is usually com- 
menced in earnest. Until then, the most perfect 
housekeeper cannot prevent the accumulation of 
ashes, or fine dust, which, ascending from the fur- 
nace or stove below,2with each morning’s renewal, 
will find a lodgment in carpets and furniture, and 
can be fully removed only by a longer process, that 
ean be given weekly. Were it not that the carpets 
and furniture would be utterly ruined by the in- 
sensible deposit of dust and ashes in the Winter, 
and by flies, spiders, damps and mold of the Sum- 
mer, which by Fall have been too much for the 
most vigilant care, tie great domestic terror, over 
which genilemen so pathetically lament—a general 
“ house-cleaning ’’—could easily be dispensed with. 
Without those special troubles, we could get along, 
by good management, with but very little general 
disturbance of the regular routine of household 
cares, and no derangement of family comfort but 
what the most fastidious could patiently and cheer- 
fully submit to. 


The last touch to the perfect purification of the 
house, in the estimation of many notable house- 
Keepers, is to have the fireplace or grate brightly 
polished, and the bricks on the back and sides either 
whitewashed or painted (slate, drab, or some neutral 
color), and this once satisfactorily accomplished, 
they are very sensitive if any wish is expressed to 
have a fire kindled again till Fall, preferring to risk 
fevers or any of the malarial troubles so likely to 
result from damp or cool nights and mornings rath- 
er than see their clean, nicely painted grates black- 
ened by the action of fire. 

Now, we cannot but think thisis a great mistake. 
So much sickness and suffering may, we are con- 
vinced, be prevented by kindling a small fire every 
night and morning, that all pleasure in the beauty 
of fresh, pretty-colored grates and fireplaces is lost 
in the knowledge of the price paid for it. A well 
blackened grate has more attractions for us, as it 
speaks of dry rooms, rosy cheeks, and good health, 
whereas unused and spotless bricks tell of rheuma- 
tism, chills and fever, and pale, sallow faces. 


We first learned the great importance of these 
morning and evening fires at the West, and should 
have been thankful to have learned it by an easier 
way than through the rough school of experience. 
What was a good theory and better practice in the 
new Western life is equally beneficial in any a 
cool, where cool nights and mornings precede 
and follow each day, or where sudden changes 
from dry to damp or rainy weather may be ex- 
pected. It is not at all necessary or wise in 
warm weather to build targe fires that will heat 
aroom. Only so much is needed as will suffice to 
dispel the chill damp of the atmosphere, of which 
one is usually conscious on entering a room early in 
the morning or soon after nightfall. A few sticks 
of light wood, or asmall faggot of brush will usu- 
ally suffice. In the city,it is not always easy to find 
material for this purpose; but in the country, 
whether in an old place or new, there is no difficulty, 
and no excuse for neglect. Small sticks, and any 
quantity of brush, from constantly needed repairs, 
or pruning, are always scattered about, which if 
not daily gathered up will soon accumulate, till 
heaps of unsightly rubbish will meet the eye at 
every turn. If only for the sakeof neatness and to 
save time, all this should be daily removed. It is 
not much labor, and a very short time is sufficient. 
If you have young boys or girls with you, rightly 
trained to be useful, an hour or two of out-door labor 
will give them pleasant and healthful occupation. 
Provide them with a child’s saw-horse and saw, a 
small, light hatchet and a ball of strings, and let 
them daily go out and collect such brush as may be 
lying around. Show them how to cut it in proper 
lengths, and to tie the faggots neatly. Then they 
ean easily, with a light wheel-barrow, take them to 
the wood-house or shed, and pile them ready for 
use. A half hour’s or an hour’s work every day 


aburden. Butif left a week or two, the brush be- 
comes tangled, the heap grows larger, and what 
should be only pleasant recreation becomes a bur- 
den, perhaps really too heavy for children to under- 
take, and either a man’s time must be given to the 
work, or industry and labor be made repulsive to 
the young. Thatis also a great mistuke. But by 


daily, by your children, a threefold good may be 
gained. The house grounds and surroundings can 
be kept free from disagreeable litter, the means se- 
cured at the same time with little labor and no cost, 
to preserve a healthful atmosphere all through the 
house, and your children taught a lesson in neat- 
ness and industry which they will not in after years 
forget, and which, whatever their position in life, 
will always be valuable. 

While among the pines and palmettoes in the 
newly-settled parts of Florida, we looked with en- 
vious eyes on the ‘fat wood,” as it is called, which 
lies around the clearings in the greatest abundance. 
A few small sticks from these pine knots, at the first 
touch of a match, start into a wonderfully bright 
flame, before which, while it lasts, the light of our 
best kerosene lamps is obscured, and the morning 
und evening dampness is expelled, so that comfort- 
able but not beated air is secured. We were pleased 
to see in these brilliant fires, regularly kindled, 
strong proofs of good common sense. 


We believe full half the sickness which abounds 
in newly-settled countries, or in malarial districts, 
could be entirely prevented by this easy, simple 
practice. Atany rate, it would certainly be quite 
as effectual as the innumerable and abominable 
doses which each section of country accepts as the 


being a pleasant remedy, warranted not to produce 
some disease far worse thau the first. 


from our houses. We have spoken of this some 
time since, and wish the importance of admitting 
the light of the sun, freely, as well as building these 
early and late fires, could be properly impressed 
upon our housekeepers. No article of furniture 
should ever be brought to our homes too good or 
too delicate for the sun to see all day long. His 
presence should never be excluded, except when so 
bright as to be uncomfortable to the eyes. Anda 
walk in good, bright sunlight, so that the eyes are 
protected by veil or parasol, when iticonveniently 
intense. A sun-bathis of far more importance in 
preserving a healthful condition of the body than 
is generally understood. <A sun-bath costs nothing, 
and that is a misfortune, for people are deluded 


with the idea that those things only can be good. 


or useful which cost money. But remember that 
pure water, fresh air, sun-light, and homes kept 
free from dampness, will secure you from many 
heavy bills of the doctors, and give you health and 
vigor, which no money can procure. It is a well 
established fact that people who live much in the 
sun are usually stronger and more healthy than 
those whose occupations deprive them of sun-light. 


RECEIPTS. 

To Cook A BrersTEAK.—Put a_ frying-pan 
over the stove till it becomes quite hot. Have your 
steak well pounded or mangled—a sirloin steak is 
very good for this purpose,—lay it on the hot, dry 
pan and cover it instantly, as tightly as possible. 
When the meat touches the heated pan it will seethe 
and adhere to it, but in a few seconds it will become 
loosened and juicy; turn the steak every half min- 
ute; but be careful to do it as quickly as possible, 
so that it may not be long uncovered. When nearly 
done, sprinkle on pepper and salt, lay a small piece 
of butter on the steak, and add a table-spoonful of 
strong coffee. This makes a delicious broiled steak. 
Or, if you wish much gravy, shake a little flour 
over the steak, when just done, and pour in three 
or four table-spoonfuls of cream, let it just boil up, 
under cover, and when the meat is done take the 
pan from the fire, remove the meat, stir in quickly 
the well-beaten yelk of an egg, and serve hot. If 
cream is used, omit the coffee. Mutton or ham may 
be cooked in the same way, only they should be 
over the fire longer than beef. 


Corn-OystTEers.—One quart grated corn, three 
eggs well beaten, one small tea-spoonful salt and a 
little pepper, with just flour enough to make the 
corn hold together. Drop from a spoon into hot 
butter, making cakes about the size of an oyster. 
Sour milk, with half tea-spoonful of soda, will 
answer if eggs are not plenty. 


To TAKE INK-STAINS FROM MAHOGANY.—Put 
a few drops of nitre in a tea-spoonful of water. 
Touch the ink-spot with a feather dipped in the 
mixture; and as soon as the ink disappears, rub it 
instantly with a cloth wet in cold water, or there 
will be a white mark left, which will be difficult to 
remove. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF FRYING. 


HE object of all cooking is to bring about those 
chemical changes in the articles of food which 
nature everywhere produces, in vegetable and ani- 
mal substances, when exposed to the influence of 
heat. Baking, frying, boiling, or roasting, are all 
only so many different methods of applying heat. 
The commonest, the most convenient, the cheapest 
and quickest of these methods is frying, which can 
be applied to almost all articles of food, which re- 
quires the least apparatus and the smallest fire, yet 
of all methods it is the one least understood, the one 
which destrovs most food, and is the cause of more 
indigestion and dyspepsia than all the other meth- 
ods combined. The reason of this is that in many 
substances the admixture of fat prevents the chemi- 
cal processes of cooking from having their proper 
development. The perfection of frying would beto 
have the food fried without coming into contact with 
the fat at all. But as this is, of course, aself-evident 
impossibility, the next best thing is to have the food 
come into contact with the fat as little as possible. 
This is accomplished simply by having the fat hot. 
Grease of every description is capable of being heat- 
ed to a very much higher temperature than water, 
in fact it can be made almost three times as hot as 
boiling water. When fat is at its boiling point it is 
so hot that any article of food brought into contact 
with it is actually burnt, and this is precisely the 
reason why for purposes of frying, fat should always 
be boiling hot. For any article of food, a doughnut 
for example, dipped into boiling fat, is immediately 
covered all over by a thiu crust of burnt doughnut, 
which prevents the fat from penetrating further in, 
and enables the rest of the doughnut to be exposed 
to a greater degree of heat than can be applied to it 
by any other process, without coming in contact 
with the fat, and the natural chemical processes 
zo on inside with a greater vivacity and toa greater 
degree of perfection than can be obtained by any 
other method. Perfect frying is the perfection of 
cooking. but so soon as the fat is not sufficiently hot 
to create the burnt crust around the article fried, 
then the fat penetrates it and absolutely prevents 
cooking from taking place atall. If the fat is not 
boiling, bubbling hot, the process that takes place 
is not cooking, but simply drenching the food with 
a tepid fat, and rendering it totally indigestible. It 
makes no difference how hot the fat is made after- 
ward, the mischief is done the moment the fat pen- 
etrates inside. | 
All perfectly fried food has a thin, crisp, brown 
outside crust, (which has in itself a pleasant, relish- 
ing taste) and is perfectly free from even thesuspic- 
ion of fat inside, except what was intentionally put 
there by the cook. All housekeepers know that to 
fry well their fat should be hot. But they do not 
attend to it half as scrupulously as they would if 


only cure; and it woul@ have the advantage of | they understood the true philosophy of it. Boiling, 


Another great mistake is the exclusion of sunlight | 


‘ 


bubbling, hot fat cannot penetrate anything, and 
cooks to perfection, tepid fat penetrates every where 
and does not cook at all, but actually prevents cook- 
ing. Any housekeeper who reads this, and chooses 
to profit by it, need never put any greasy, fried, 
half-cooked and indigestible food upon her table. 


The whole secret consists in having the fat boiling 


hot before the things are put in. There is one other 
condition which follows naturally from this first one, 
but which is almost invariably lost sight of even by 
good cooks, and that is that the fat should entirely 
cover the article to be fried. The reason of this is, 
that the part not at once covered by the fat remains 
cold, cools off the fat near it, and then absorbs the 
tepid fat just the same asif it had never been hot. 
Frying-pans should be deep, well-filled, and heated 
to the boiling point, and then it is easy to turn out 
fried food, crisp, brown, and dry on the outside, and 
perfeetly soft, moist, and well cooked within. It is 
a peculiarity of the outside crust of things fried in 
boiling fat that the fat itself drips off from it as 
readily as water; hence, well-fried articlesare neith- 
er greasy in appearance, nor very greasy in reality. 
Frying ought to be as easy as boiling. 


FAWCETS AND BAsINs.—Summer is the season 
when plumbers are called in more frequently than 
at other times to clear the pipes intended to carry 
off the waste-water from wash-basins. ‘The reason 
why pipes get stopped up so often in summer is that 
the grateful coolness of the running water tempts 
people to let the water run from the fawcet, and 
then flow off without first gathering in the basin. 
Now, the various impurities whicb are carried off by 
the water are not held in solution by the water; on 
the contrary, like the sediment carried by a river, 
they are insoluble substances, heavier than water, 
having a constant tendency to deposit themselves 
every where, and only carried away by the force and 
motion of the water which does not give them time 
to settle. If the water is allowed to stand still, all 
these impurities will settle at the bottom of what- 
ever vessel the water may bein. If the water moves 
slowly, not all, but a good many of the particles will 
settle wherever they get a chance. By letting the 
water run off through the waste-pipe slowly, and in 
asmall stream, as it runs from the fawcet, you are 
offering a premium to all the impurities to deposit 
themselves along the sides of the water-pipe and in 
every curve and joint, until they clog the pipe so 
much that the water cannot run off fast if you want 
it to; then more and more impurities settle, and 
finally the pipe is stopped, and a couple of dollars 
spent on the plumber, which might be used to much 
better advantage. The remedy is, toinvariably put 
the stopper in the basin while it is being used, so 
that when the stopper is withdrawn a full stream of 
water will run off through the waste-pipe and keep 
it clean and open for ten years or more. Hi. 


BY MRS. E. VALE BLAKE, 


OME children ask very curious questions, so 
far-reaching indeed that persons unaccustomed 
to watching them or noting their remarks scarcely 
believe them genuine when put into print. Our 
little Charley was one of this kind of children. One 
day when we had made up a party to go to the sea- 
shore, and the other children were scattered about 
playing with the sand and shells, or chasing each 
other along the margin of the in-coming tide, little 
Charley stood holding his mother’s hand, looking, 
for the first time, on the great ocean, with surprise 
and wonder; we should call it awe, perhaps, if we 
were speaking of an older person. Presently there 
came one of those unexpected high and driving 
waves, which rush so suddenly up the beach, certain 
to overtake some of the unwary ones, as it did us, 
wetting Charley’s feet and sprinkling several of us 
with the white, salt spray. The little fellow could 
not account for the violent movement of such a large 
body without any visible means of propulsion. He 
looked up in his mother’s face and said, almost sol- 
emnly, 


‘* Mother, did God put his hand away down deep 
there and roll that up ?”’ 

**No, Charley,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ not his hand ex- 
actly, but he put his law underneath, and rolled it 
up, and that is about the same thing.”’ 


We had a glorious time that beautiful June day ; 
and as the little ones chased each other over the de- 
batable margin between high and low tide, or hunt- 
ed for shells, and others wrote their names in the 
yielding sand, only to be erased by the next en- 
croaching wave; the roses crept back into pale 
cheeks which had been housed too carefully through 
the winter; appetites were sharpened, and long 
before noon every lunch-basket was emptied. It 
seems as though people never can sufficiently antici- 
pate the appetizing effect of the salt sea breezes. As 
the afternoon hours rolled on we older ones began 
to si¥ down and try to be patient until the boys and 
girls should tire too, but instead of tiring they ap- 
peared to gain strength and elasticity with every 
succeeding contact with the sea-washed sands. 

It was late in the afternoon when first Edith, and 
then Jenny, and at last all the others came, one by 
one, and sat down by us. Presently, over some of 
the bright young faces, gathered that gentle brood- 
ing look, which tells that deeper thoughts than ordi- 
narily visit them, were struggling for expression— 
which yet they knew not how to utter. It was not 
yet time for the carriage to come, and wesat silently 
watching the glorious sun as it sank beneath the 
distant horizon, while, here and there, a white sail 
of passing ship, or pleasure-boat, added life and 
beauty to the scene. The crowds of strange visitors 
had gone, and our little party was left sole occu- 
pants of the beach. All other sounds had died away, 
and the deep monotone of the sea, with its sad la- 
ment, was making itself felt, if not understood, by 
most of the group. At last Edith spoke. 


* «Ts the sea just the same all over the world?” she 


asked. 
“What do you mean?’ responded Cousin Alice, 


who often tried to be witty; ‘‘ water is water, I 
should think, wherever it is.”’ 

‘* But it is not all alike you know yourself, Alice,” 
said Jenny, ‘* for the water of that little lake where 
we went to sail in the country was good to drink, 
and this you know is salt, and good for nothing.” 

‘‘Good for nothing! well I should say that was 
smart,’ broke in our twelve-year-old Malcome, 
‘‘isn’t it good to bathe in, and isn’t it as good to sail 
on as a lake? and for steamships to go to England 
and France, and all those places you read about?’ 
and he looked very wise and immensely superior, as 
he thus aired his little bit of knowledge. 

‘*Since you are such a thinker, Malcome,’’ I sug- 
gested, “perhaps you can really answer Edith’s 
question: “tis the water of the ocean the same in 
every part of the world ?”’ 

‘* Well, it’s the same for one thing, it’s alwayssalt, 
but it don’t look alike, for I have read about people 
sailing over some parts that looked red, and some 
yellow; and in some places it is hot, and in others 
very cold, and in one place, instead of being clear 
like this, it is so full of sea-weed that ships can hard- 
ly sail through it, and in the places where it is very 
hot it often looks bright and shiny at night, as if it 
was covered all over with little lights, and this ney- 
er looks so.”’ 

There seemed to be some incredulous looks among 
the young folks, who knew nothing of the fullness 
of life in the ocean, who only thought of it as a place 
where a few kinds of fish live, and had never heard 
of those hundreds of millions of minute creatures 
which in some seas color the water, in others build 
wide-spreading reefs and islands; or of those marine 
animals which throw off phosphorus in such quanti- 
ties as to make the ocean look like a sea of fire for 


Dniles. 


‘**T don’t believe that about the sea-weed,’’ said 
Jenny, ‘‘how could it stay in one place when the 
water is always moving?” 

‘“‘That’s because you never was near the ‘ Dol- 
drums,’’’ said Malcome. 

There was a general laugh at this, doldrums was 
such a funny word. 

**What is the doldrums ?’’ asked several voices at 
once. 

“Why, uncle says its where the ships get becalm- 
ed, the sea is so still, there are no waves such as dash 
against the shore; but there is a drift of the sea 
which is not like the tides, but which floats things on 
the surface, and so miles and miles of sea-weed get 
drifted together; and in those calm regions there is 
often no wind for days or weeks together, and that’s 
whut the sailors call the ‘doldrums.’ O! how they 
do hate to get into them—for it is awful hot there.” 
We all thought Malcome was really outdoing himself. 
in description. 

‘*] wonder why we never see any fishes when we 
come here to the beach,” said Edith. ‘“‘I should 
think these great waves would throw them on the 
shore; and they couldn’t help themselves.”’ 


“Tl think that must be because they don’t come 
near enough. See? if you look away off there you 
can just make out a fishing-boat, and they are sailing 
away too as if they were going farther off from the 
land to fish. I don’t believe but what the fish know 
that they would get thrown on shore if they came 
near the breakers, you see,’’ said Malcome ; “‘ they are 
like old sailors, and look out for the dangerous 
places.’’ 

‘‘Are these the secrets of the sea, thaé you are 
talking about ?’’ asked Jenny, very seriously. ; 


“They are secrets,” I replied, ‘to those who never 
take pains to find out about such things, but not the 
secret that so frets the heart of the great ocean.”’ 

‘‘ What is that, then, do tell was the general 
request. 

‘* Perhaps it would be better for each of you to find 
out for yourselves. Suppose you try and guess. List- 
en, now; keep very quiet, and beside the dashing 
sound which the waves make as they fall, you can 
hear a deep, moaning sound, as if the ocean was in 
pain, or sad, and very mournful, what does that 
mean ?’’ 

**T think,” said little quiet Susy, who had not join- 
ed in the talk before, “ that the ocean is real sorry 
for all the people it has drowned.”’ 

‘‘ And the ships it has wrecked,”’ said one. 

‘* And the people who have sailed away to strange ~ 
countries, and never come back again.”’ 

‘“‘And for the naval battles which have been 
fought, and the brave men that were killed, which 
couldn’t have been, if there had been no sea,”’ said 
Malcome. 

*“*T wish I could see a mermaid,”’ said Edith, ‘for 
you know they live in caves at the very bottom of | 
the sea, and I am sure they could find out, and per- 
haps they would tell.” 

‘*T guess the mermaids are all dead,”’ said Jenny, 
‘*for all the stories [ever read about mermaids be- 
gan ‘Once upon a time,’—and the time was never 
now; and 1 don’t believe that any one who is alive 
has ever scen one, do you?’ and she appealed to 
me. 

I expressed my doubts about it, and suggested 
that at least we had better try some other way of. 
getting at the secret, than waiting for the mermaids 
to eome and tell us. 

‘‘Do you think we could find out if we went down 
in a diving-bell, in ever so many places?’’ asked Mal- 
come. 

**I think the ocean moans and is sad, because it 
has told so many wrong stories,’’ said Alice. 

‘** How told wrong stories? The water can’t talk,’’ 
said a chorus of little voices. 


‘‘Well, it acts stories; it looks one way and acts 
another, and that is just as bad as telling lies,” per- 
sisted Alice. 

‘*How does it do that?’’ was the general exclama-. 
tion. 

‘““Why, because it looks so smooth and pleasmnt 
when the people sail away in the steamers, and <hen 
when they get a good way off from the land some- 
times it gets dreadfully rough and breaks the steamer 
all up, and if that isn’t acting a lie I don’t know 
what is.”’ 

“But,” I remarked, “it is not exactly like a per- 
son deceiving by false appearances, beqause we have 
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a right to expect people to be truthful in deeds as 
well as in words, but no one need be deceived by the 
sea, for we know that its nature is to be sometimes 
calm, and sometimes rough, and with good reason 
too, as you will learn some time.” 

“7 think the sea does a great deal more good than 
harm,’’ said Maleome. 

“You are quite right there,” said I, ‘‘ whether it 
means to or not, soit is something else that keeps 
the sea fretting and moaning; but, now I will ask 
you a question, and perhaps that will help you to 
find out the secret. Which, among all the boys and 
girls that you know, is the most unhappy ?” 

A great many wise comments followed this, and 
for a while great indecision prevailed, so different 

were the opinions offered, but they all finally agreed 
that one of their schoolmates, who was never satis- 
ficd, was the most unhappy one they knew. This 
child, Whatever she had, always wanted something 
else. 

‘*You have found out, then, what makes a human 
being unhappy— it is discontent, a dissatisfied dispo- 
sition. Now, then, perhaps you will be surprised to 
hear that the great ocean is so restless and uneasy 
beeause it is always longing for something which it 
cannot have; the ocean has many beautiful things 
in its deep caves; it is rich in health and strength, 
and though we call it old, it is as fresh and hearty as 
if it was new born, and had not lived so many thou- 
sand years. It has beautiful corals, and pearls, and 
many colored plants, as bright as autumn leaves, 
within its bosom; it makes playthings of great ships, 


-and has a wonderful number of living pets to cherish 


and bestow its love upon. It is admired too; not 
only those creatures love it whose home it is, but 
wise and great-hearted men nearly always love the 
sea, and the poets write beautiful things about it; 
why then should it be unhappy and discontented ? 
I will tell you, it wants what it can’t have. It longs 
forever and forever to grasp something which it 
cannot reach, something which travels too fast for 
it, which is too high above its leaping waves. Chil- 
dren, the sea is longing and fretting for the moon, 
that is the sec ig of the restless, ambitious, striving, 
sorrowing sea.’ a 

“Well, I declare!” exc laimed Jenny, thought 
only babies cried for the moon.’ 

“Ah! you are mistaken there,’’ I replied, inany 
thousands of people wiser than any of us, keep ever 
crying for some moon which they see in their sky. 
We all do that when we long, and strive, and fret, 
and complain, because we have not all we wish; and 
are dissatisfied because God has denied us some 
things which others possess. But the ocean cannot 
understand this; it longs to reach the moon, and is 
always following it and reaching up towards it. 
Suppose it could do so, would it not put out our 
beautiful moon, and there would be no more charm- 
ing moonlight evenings. 

“God has said to the ocean ‘Thus far shalt thou 
come,’ and it can go no farther than He wills, but 
still it is not satisfied, and keeps trying. So when 
boys and girls, or men and women, encourage that 
wrong sort of ambition for things which they could 
not obtain without doing wrong to others, they im- 
itate that restless uneasy ocean which has spent hun- 
dreds and thousands of years in trying to catch our 
bright moon in its strong, watery arms. No wonder 
the sea moans over its everlasting failure! and sadly 
repeats its secret to itself.”’ 

Just then,the moon was seen rising in the opposite 
side of the heavens to where the last rays of the 
sunset glory were sinking in the sea; and as the car- 
riage came in sight and we anticipated our pleasant 
ride to our several homes, I think every little heart 
was glad that old ocean had never been able to clasp 
in his leaping, curling waves, our lovely moon, for 
then we should have been obliged to travel home- 
ward through -the darkness; now its silvery beams 
lit up our path with a beauty all the more deeply 
enjoyed for our talk about the Secret of the Sea. 


WHAT THE SPARROW CHIRPS. 


AM only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
- But the dear Lord careth for me. 


He gave me a coat of feathers, 
It is very, plain, I know, 

With never a speck of crimson, 
For it was not made for show. 


But it keeps me warm in Winter, 
And it shields me from the rain ; 
Were it bordered with gold or purple, 
Perhaps it would make me vain. 


And now that the Spring-time cometh, 
bk will build me a little nest, 

With many a chirp of pleasure, 
In the spot I like the best. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never aseed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Close picking makes it sweet; 

I have always cnough to feed me, 
And “life is more than meat.” 


I know there are many sparrows: 
Allover the world we Aare found, 

But our heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground. 


Though small, we are never forgotten ; 
Though weak, we are never afraid; 

For we know that the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures he made. 


I fly through the thickest forest, 
I light on many a spray ; 

I have nochart nor compass, 
But I never lose my way. 


And I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 


Tam only a little sparrow, 
A bird of low degree ; 
But I know the Father loves me. 
Have you less faith than me? 
—The Child’s Paper. 


ANNIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


A NNIE is seven years old, and lives in a neat 

white house with porticoes and green blinds. 
Nearly every afternoon last summer I used to see 
her out to walk with her papa and brother, her 
pretty curls shining and smooth, her muslin dress 
fresh and gracefu)J and her sash tied neatly, every- 
thing about her shewing her mother to be fond and 
careful, while the way in which she clung to her 
father’s hand told that, grave and almost stern as 
he looked, he was kind to her. Yes, Annie was for- 
tunate, but, like all the rest of us, she often forgot 
her blessings in her wants and wishes. Her brother 
did not like to play with girls, so she had no play- 
mate but Gracie, who lived on the corner opposite. 
Then Gracie’s younger brother and sister took up 
much of her time, so there many hours when Annie 
had nothing, or thought she had nothing, to do but 
loiter about and wish for a play-fellow. She bright- 
ened up, though, and almost forgot her trouble 
when the time came to begin to look out for Santa 
Claus. 

“What do you believe I will get, mamma ?’’ she 
asked ever so many times each day, and every time 
Was auswered in the same manner: 

“Something you will like, | hope; 
spoil your, pleasure to know now.” 

Then she would go away and watch the snow- 
flakes, and wonder how many were left up in the 
sky, and why people couldn’t know things and have 
them kept secret too: most of all, what her, present 
would be. Christmas, you remember last year fell 
on Sunday. Her papa drove around quite early in 
the morning and said, 

Now, Miss Annie, Aunty June wants you very 
much to spend the day with her, and mamma is 
willing you should go, so hurry up and get on your 
wraps by the time I have been around the square.”’ 

If Annie liked to go anywhere it was to Aunty 
Juve’s, so the wraps went on in a twinkling, and as 
the sleigh turned the corner, she bounded to the 
door, nearly forgetting the good-by kiss for her 
mamma, and never noticing that hers was even 


but it would 


fonder than usual, and that there were tears in her 


eyes. But Annie was a very little girl. 


She had a good time at her aunty’s—plenty of 
room to play in and plenty of young folks to play 
with; and the best of it was that Uncle Ned and 
Aunty June were as young and as merry as any of 
them. Such a clatter of tongues there was, after 
tea, about Santa Claus and what he would bring! 

‘‘Our folks say it will be best to send word to him 
not to come till Monday night this year,”’ said Al, 
‘“‘so as not to have our heads full of presents on 
Sunday, and I think so too, though it seems right 
hard to wait.”’ 

“Then,’’ observed Annie, ‘* that piece Uncle Ned 
speaks every year will have to begin, *’T'was the 
night after Christmas.’ How funny that willsound! 
and like as not Santa will get out of patience at be- 
ing put Off and go away without coming near you. 
I’m quite sure we'll have our gifts to-night; at 
léast, mamma didn’t say any different.”’ 

Here followed quite a dispute as to which was the 
better way; next a long game of blind man’s 
buff ; afterward, carol-practice and story-telling ; so, 
amidst it all, Annie did not notice that the clock- 
hands pointed to nine till her uncle took down his 
Bible and the children grew quiet to hear once 


‘more that blessed, always new, story of the first 


Christmas. 

I fear she did not think much about it; she was 
wondering why her father had not come, and what 
she was to do, so that her voice was not heard at all 
in the hymn, and she quite broke down and cried 
when her cousins went round for good nights, and 
her kind aunt said, 

‘“‘Your father sent word you were to stay with us 
till Monday evening, Annie dear. We hope you will 
not get too lonesome.”’ 

Stay till Monday! Any other time she would have 
been delighted, but now—! 

‘‘ Never mind, little one,’’ said Uncle Ned; “here’s 
just the shepherd to tend this lornlamb. Let’s look 
out for the stars, wee bit; maybe we shall see the 
very one that has a message for us.’ 

Ten minutes after you would hardly have taken 
for the same girl the one who sat on the good man’s 
knee, with smiles at first making rainbows through 
her tears, then driving them all away. She did not 
find it so very hard, after all, to stay and sleep in 
the little crib with Say and be petted by everybody; 
and two days were not so long to wait for her pres- 
ents. Maybe, as Uncle Ned told her, they would be 
all the finer. 

So thinking, she lost herself in dreamland. In 
the night her aunt, in whose room the younger ones 
always slept, waked them gently. ‘*Listen,’’ she 
whispered, and they heard singing beneath the 
window, the very carols Annie hal thought so 
pretty in the “Children’s Hour.”’ She knew the 
voices too, her cousins Al and Lu, with some of their 
boy friends. You should have heard the beautiful 
music they made, the bold, clear voices, the flute’s 
tones, the harp’s rich accompaniment. + 

Annie fell asleep again while they were singing, 


* Softly the echoes come and go,” 


to "dream that she and Uncle Ned were with. the 
Judean shepherds, watching the sheep and wishing 
the Saviour they had so long looked for would 
come, when they saw the brightness and heard the 
far-off voices, and her uncle said, 

‘‘ Watch the sheep, Annie, while we go and see if 
itis He.’’ 

While she aid so the flock changed to a host of 
cherubs that flew up into the sky singing as they 
went, and then she slept too soundly to dream any 
more. 

She tried to be patient the next two days, but it 
seemed to her she bad never felt so glad as when 
she stood on the steps at her own home. 

‘‘Wait, daughter,” said her father as he tossed the 
lines to James, “*we will go into the parlor first; 
your presents are there.”’ 


Annie found them on the beaufet; the prettiest 


white muff and boa, a tea-set, books and pictures ; 
yet she looked in vain for what she had felt almost 


sure of, a wax doll as large as a baby. She was 
vexed that it did not come, after she had taken 
pains to say very often how much she wanted one; 
and though she tried to appear much pleased with 
the other things, I am afraid the angels, looking 
down, saw a pout in her heart. Her father, too, | 
must have noticed something in her face, for he 
smiled as he said, 

‘‘I remember you were telling us of that doll at 
Moffat’s, but I think we have something you will 
like better. I left it with mamma.”’ 

If Annie had not been such a little girl she would 
have thought of her mother the first thing. You 
may say, truly, that some no older than she would 
have done so, but it is apt to make young as well as 
older people heedless to have so many blessings as 
had always fallen to her lot. 

What do you think she found? I will whisper 

the answer across the paper, and then you need not 
tell any one unless you please. It was—a tiny, pink- 
toed, frizzy-headed baby-brother. 
No more lonesome lounging about the windows 
now for Annie. Buby is the wonder, and pet, and 
joy of all her hours. She is sure she had the very 
nicest of Christmas presents, and would tell you 
that she is not nearly so much of a little girl as she 
used to be.—The Children’s Hour, 


“LITTLE PIETY.’ 
T= boys all said that “Little Ned” was the 


queerest fellow in the regiment. He never said 
much, but he would look unutterable things out of 
his eyes. They were a deep blue; a sort of pure 
blue, that looked perfectly clean and good. 

One day, one of our men was swearing furiously, 
when Ned came and put his hand on the man’s arm, 
and said, ‘*‘ Please don’t speak so;’’ he was looking 
right into the savage man’s eyes. I expected to see 
him knock Ned down, for he was the worst tem- 
pered man I ever knew. But he looked at little 
Ned, and said, **‘ Beg yer pardin, Little Piety; didn’t 
mean t’ swar!”’ 

So I asked an orderly why they called Ned “ Little 
Piety,” and he said, ‘‘ It’s ’cause he’s so pious, sir. 
He prays and sings, kind o’ low like, in his tent; 
and says grace at mess, all to himself; and don’t 
never do nothin’ wrong. We used to kind o’ run 
on him at first, and that’s the way the ‘ Little Piety’ 
got hitched on to him; but the boys mean it all 
well enough now. There ain’t no man that’ll dare 
to bother him, without they’re ready to fight Pie- 
ty’s whole company, capt’n and all.”’ 

1 called Ned up, and asked him where he learned 
to live such a life as he did. He told me of his Sun- 
day-school in Indiana, and of his teacher’s prayers. 
I looked earnestly at the boy, to see what kind of 
stuff he was made of. He was a wiry little fellow, 
of some seventeen years old, and with just the eye 
for a soldier. | 

One day some of the boys asked if they might have 
a hospital tent that wasn’t in use, for a Sunday- 
school. 

“Why,” said I, “is the chaplain going to open a 
Sunday-school in camp?” 

‘**No,”’ said they; ‘‘it’s Little Piety.”’ 

** Will the boys go ?”’ I asked. 

‘** Yes, indeed, air,’”’ they said. ‘ Little Piety is up 
to ’t, you see. He’s got the real pious, that shows 
out good every day.”’ 

So I gave them the use of the tent, and it would 
have done any man’s heart good to see how he car- 
ried on his school. Some twenty of the boys went 
in, and others were around outside; but nobody 
made fun. 

The boy had a wonderful influence in the regi- 
ment. When any duty was to be done, he was 
always at hand; brave, cool, a fearless rider, and 
with a good wrist for a bridle-rein or for a saber. 
His saber and carbine were always bright, and his 


were looking the worse for hard usage and poor for- 
age. Inspecting officers often asked about him. 

One day, as I galloped down the line, before we 
went into a fight, I saw Ned sitting on his horse— 
his horse was small—in the front rank. [ said, 
‘**Ned, you’d better go back; you are too small for 
to-day. You may get rode down. It will be all 
right for you; go back to the rear.” 

But he begged to stay. ‘Please don’t send me 
back. I can handle my saber as well as any of 
them ;’’ and, drawing it, he made a neat ‘moulinet, 
to show how strong and supple his wrist was. 

The men, too, begged that he might stay, and pro- 


stay. But I felt anxious about it, for he was so val- 
uable in his influence on the men. Still I couldn’t 
order him back to the rear, when he wauted to do 
his duty and distinguish himself. 

Then came the sweeping charge of the cavalry 
across the road and into the field beyond. The bul- 
lets whistled and ‘‘zipped”’ by our ears. The air 
was filled with dust and smoke; and now and then 
would wake up again the wild yell of our troops. 

The enemy broke for the woods, and we chased 
them for some distance, shutting the captured ones 
behind us, to be hustled back to the rear. 

While the howitzers were shelling the woods, and 
the men were resting for a time, I rode slowly back 
over the field to see about the noble fellows who had 
fallen. Some were wounded, and some dear faces 
that I had learned to love as comrades were turned 
up, sharp and still, toward the heavens, in the dy- 
ing light of the early evening. : 

Just where we had crossed the road, and where 
quite a number were lying, was one poor boy, flat 
on his face. He was smaller than the rest, and it 
seemed as though my heart had stopped beating, 
when I got off my horse to turn him over. 

It was little Ned, with a hole in his forehead, 
where the cruel bullet had gone crashing through 
his brain. 

The whole command turned out to follow the dead 
body of that blue-eyed comrade to the grave; and 
strong men cried that day, men whose eyes had not 
quailed under a heavy battery fire. 


Little Ned was courageous—a hero—on the field; 


horse seemed in good condition when the others | 


mised to see that he wasn’t run down. So I let him 


but he was more of a hero in the every-day camp 
life. Every man was brave before the enemy’s 
guns; it was harder to be brave under a comrade’s 
laugh. Why the boys respected and loved him so 
much, was because he was the bravest of all under 
fire and sneer.—The Little Corporal. 


SA YINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE IN THE BottLe.—On the mantel- 

piece of my grandmother’s best parlor, among 
other marvels, was an apple in a phial. It quite 
filled up the body of the bottle, and my childish 
wonderment constantly was, ‘‘How could it have 
got there?” By stealth I climbed a chair to see if 
the bottom would unscrew, or if there had been a 
joint in the glass throughout the length of the 
phial. I was satisfied by careful observation that 
neither of these theories could be supported, and 
the apple remained to me an enigma and mystery. 
One day, walking in the garden, I saw it all. There, 
on ®& tree, was a phial tied, and within it a tiny ap- 
ple ‘which was growing within the crystal. The 
apple was put into the bottle while it was little, and 
it grew there. Just so we must catch the little men 
and women who swarm our streets—we call them 
boys and girls—and introduce them within the in- 
fluence of the Church; for alas! itis hard indeed 
to reach them when they have ripened into care- 
lessness and sin.—Spurgeon. 


—Ah! what will they discover in Alaska next? 
Already we have had coal, grapes, gold, silver, 
copper, tomatoes, furs, fish, and about everything 
to be found elsewhere in any part of this world. 
Now we read with rapture of the finding in 
this blessed land of millions of pounds of “ fossil 
ivory,”’ which is worth $1 per Ib. in San Francisco ! 
Now for guano! Weare sure that there must be 
guano in Alaska. Now fora soap mine! If there 
isn’t asoap mine in Alaska we shall be much sur- 
prised. Now fora mare’s nests! If there are none 
of these in Alaska, full of promising young colts, 
we shall be much disappointed. And has there 
been any search for milk and honey ?—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


— It is said that Professor Struve, of Pultowa, 
has found that the ring of Saturn, which for sev- 
eral months has been approaching the body of the 
planet,. has at last fallen upon it and become dif- 
fused over its surface. The theory was, however, 
that the ring should break up into satellites. If the 
assertion be true, some modification of the nebular 
theory is in this case evidently needed. 

— Spurgeon employs some Congregational in- 
structors in his college for preparing young men 
for the ministry. His attention was one day called 
to this, and he was asked why it was. ‘ Do not find 
fault with me,” he said, “if I employ Congrega- 
tional hens to hatch out my ducks.” 

— An English writer says: “'Those who act by 
calm reason are always so few in number, and often 
so undeterminate in purpose, that without the aid 


brought about.” 


— Anold bachelor says that giving the ballot 
to women would not amount to anything practically : 
because they would insist that they were too young 
to vote until they got too old to take any interest in 
politics. 

_ — Woman tests her patience by a whole life of 
trial. Talk of Job! 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL PROVERBS. 
Eighty letters. 

My 12, 23, 49, 77, 44, 61, 18, 3, 23, 34, 38, 48, 62, 76, 6, 26, 32, 33, 5, 
64, 29, 70, 46, is a proverb of truth. 

My 67, 2, 20, 27, 37, 40, 63, 14, 43, 19, 49, 11, 16, 32, 1, 78, 1, 65, 8, 
71, 66, 17, 22, 70, 4, is a proverb of caution. 

My 80, 60, 28, 55, 21, 23, 72, 31, 69, 19, 79, 32, 30, 5, 62, 15, 35, 51, 
4, 59, 49, 38, 53, 6, 44, 78, 23, 33, 52, 41, 2, isa proverb of 
education. 

My 28, 1, 45, 33, 42, 13, 24, 73, 32, 20, 21, 69, 75, 10, 54, 45, 90, 2, 9, 
25, 29, 48, 14, 39, 8, 40, 15, 63, 18, 35, 36, 33, 66, 56, 7, is a pro- 
verb of honesty. 

My 59, 41, 8, 63, 58, 21, 73, 47, 57, 10, 27, 74, 20, 34, 19, 68, 22, 37, 
70, 12, 13, 69, 35, 78, 42, 16, 29, 43, 38, 28, 40, 41, 3, 26, 31, 46, 
17, 25, 69, 44, 36, 54, is a proverb of reputation. 

My whole isa proverb of Solomon. 


EARLY WILD-FLOWERS. 

1. Mob will induce; 2. Patti J. pinch Luke; 3. L. bit at 
Gusar, Irun; 4. O bolt door; 5. SirG.R. hold mama; 6. 
Yes, turnip’ bag; 7. Wetry for a cool; & We hit it, love; 
9. Fair level. BUNNY. 


ISOLA. 


PROBLEM. 

Two old women went to market to sell their eggs. The 
first said to the second, “Give me one dozen of your egzs, 
and I will then have just as many dozen as you will have 
left.” ‘‘No,” said the second; “‘give me one dozen of yours 
and I wiil then have just twice as many dozen as you wil? 
have left.”” Required: The number of dozen owned by 
each. FRANK. 

DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead poverty and leave an insect. . 
Behead what is to woman a crown of glory and leave the 
most essential element to man’s life. 
Behead a part of the body and leavea conjunction. 
Behead a table with an inclined top, and leave ariver in 
Scotland. 
Behead an agricultural implement and leave a dart. 
NELLIE W. CLARKE. 
A CONUNDRUM, 

Where did the executioner of Charles the First dine and 

what did he take? LAWRENCE. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 19. 


An Enigmatical Acrostic.— 
I saiah. G lory. 
N ativity. I mmortality. 
A saph. V.ine. 
Levi. E vil. 
L aban. T homas. 
T he Prodigal. H eart. 
H ope. A rabians. 
I ntemperance. N athan,. 
N imrod. K ish, 
G oliath. 8 aul. 
8 himei. BUNNY. 


Buried Mythology.— Vesta, Thisbe, Ate, Tellus, Titan, Damon, 
Arethusa. BUNNY. 

Arithmetical Puzzle.—3, 6,9,12. BUNNY, 

Blanks,—1. It was not quite a ton; 2. | went and so did Dan; 
3. Come, dear, will you read this? 4. The dame said that made 


it; 5. A. male who was lame went for meal, BUNNY... 


of passion and folly no great revolution can be: 
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VEXT WNEK’S CALENDAK 
Sunday, May 7, (4th Sunday after Easter.) 
Monday, May 8. 


American Seaman’s Friend Society.......-. New York City. 
Tuesday, May 9. 
merican and Foreign Christian Union.......ss.«-: New York City. 
Episc....... Pennsylvania Diocesan Con.. philadelphia. 


Wednesday, May 10. 
American Home Mission New City. 


.Kansas Association... Empo 
Prot. Mipiec........ Alabama Diocesan Convention..Huntsville. 
et Kansas Diocesan Convention...Fort Sco 
Massachusetts Diocesan Con.. ‘Springfield. 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Mound Valley, Kan.. ° Apr. 2 
.Sub ette, members..Apr. 9 
“Cherokee, 12 members..Apr. 9 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
do .Monroe, Apr. 12 
Atalanta, Ga., (colored). Apr. 16 
do eee. Katontown, 
Oongregatiooal.. Lathrop, } me. Apr. 
Lutheran......... Hagerstown, Apr. 16 
t Abington, Apr. 20 
de (South).. Statesville, Apr. 9 
ene... ..Dennison, O Apr. 9 
Bloomfield, ‘Ga Apr. — 
e, 
uniter Breth.. ee Apr. 30 
LAID. 
Dutch Ref ee ee eee Brady’ Bend Pa.. -Apr. 13 
Presbyterian.....Wilm ington, Del.. 
Prot. Bpisc.. ..... Kast Bloomfield, N. ll 
PPR... Apr. 16 


Hl OME N OTES. 


flew Church Weekly recently gave conspicuous 
place to a correspondent who asserted his pos- 
itive personal knowledge of the fact that the first 
Roman Catholic Bishop in this country, John Car- 
roll of Baltimore, was born in Ireland and never 
ecelesiastically bantized. We, therefore, repro- 
Gueced its stateme ‘, giving the Weekly the full 
honor and respousin!! ty of the discovery. That 


paper now comes torward and chuckles over its: 


achievemet in having deluded both the Christian 
Witness and the Union into supposing the Weekly to 
be an earnest and trustworthy sheet. All of which 
may be very well; but we must frankly confess to 
a certain surprise that a religious journal of no 
little repute, and with a fair field before it, should 
thus willfully, and with asort of infantile joyous- 
ness, make public announcement that its columns 
are not to be depended upon either for truth in his- 
tory or accuracy in news. 


Buxton, Me., has had a great awakening. “It 
began outside of any apparent church influences, 
amoung neglecters of religion, who came intoa prayer- 
meeting, convicted of sin, to ask direction. Con- 
verted, they went to work, and numerous skeptical, 
profane, and intemperate persons have been drawn 
to the truth.” A resident litterateur who was about 
to puplish a three-hundred-dollar story, abandoned 
tie project at once. One prominent business-man, 
who sought to stifle the workings of the spirit by a 
glass of whiskey, suddenly realized that he was 
throwing away his last chance of salvation. At mid- 
night he called up his wife and friends, and after 
hours of bitter agony he found at length great peace. 


—The Chinese Sunday-Schools in San Francisco 
labor under a disadvantage arising from the nation- 
al prejudices which still control the pupils. Thus 
at best no teacher can secure more than two schol- 
ars, and generally the youthful Asiatics prefer to 
have the undivided attention of their instructors, 
each class to consist of two—one teacher and one 
pupil! In one of the Congregational Churches there 
are 75 teachers te 190 scholars, and great difficulty is 
therefore encountered in securing adequate addi- 
tional assistance. ~ 

—The New Church Independent predicts that 
“the day is not far distant when the intelligent 
masses of the Methodist denomination will come 
out in open acknowledgment of the philosophic, 
rational and consistent doctrines of the New Jeru- 
salem. Our Methodist brethren, who are more en- 
thused with the love element and less hedged in by 
the stiff, thorny, ceremonial rites of other denomi- 
nations, will be the first to hail the light of the 
New Dispensation.”’ 


—The Windham County, Conn., Conference of 
Congregationalists discussed the question of Fiction 
and Church Festivals, at the last annual meeting. 
Upon the latter subject opinion was nearly equally 
divided. Regarding novels the decision seems to 
have been that there be novels and novels, and that 
only those which are palpably injurious ought to 
be discarded by the reading public. 


—The Presiding Eldership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does vot work quite to the satis- 
faction of the denomination. Several brilliant 
articles upon this subject which lately appeared in 
the Western Methodist have circulated very widely. 
In his last contribution the writer urges that the 
one remedy is to appoint a better class to the place, 
and to make the tenure of office less permanent. 


—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate continues its 
attack upon the rule by which the Methodist Epis- 
copal bishops receive their salaries from the Book 
Concerns of the denomination. It elaims that it is 
in the first place illegal, and secondly that it throws 
a weight upon official papers which is not shared by 
the independent organs. 


—The new Presbyterian Church at Wayne, Pa., 
has been endowed by one parishioner with the equiv- 
alent of $45,000. In making the gift a provision was 
*userted that six middle pews should be forever re- 
Served to strangers. 

—There are forty-one Presbyterian churches on 
ihe line of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Roilroad. Only len of the ministers who were sup- 
plying these »vhurches two years ago now remain. 


—Itis said, on the authority of some Connecti- 
cut papers, that on Sunday, April 9th, D. A. Peck 
entered the South Chuych, at Middleton, and on 
arriving at his pew found a gentleman, who had 
been seated there by the sexton, through the mis- 
take of the latter, who had intended to put him in 
the pew next in front. Peck motioned to the in- 
truder to come out, but he kept his seat, whereupon 
Peck took him by the collar and pulled him out in 
the aisle. 

—The Universalists are agitating for a church 
edifice in Washington. At present, worship is con- 
ducted in a public hall, and the General Convention 
supplies the pulpit by a discriminate selection from 


.| the representative clergymen of the denomination. 


This system has not been found to work as well as 
if there had been a resident pastor. 

—The Cumberland Presbyterian, published at 
Alton, Ill., says that within the circuit from which 
it draws its religious intelligence, there have been 
2078 professions, and 2104 accessions to its denomina- 
tion within the months of January, February, and 
March. 

—Last year, January was most fatal to the Am- 
erican clergy, the death-roll being 36. In March, 
the: deaths were 29; in June, 12. The average was 
about twenty deaths a month, or one in every 
thirty-six hours. 

—At the Annual session of the Andover 
(Mass.) Congregational Conference, which recently 
met at Lowell, there were sixty-nine delegates pres- 
ent, twenty-five of whom were women from ten dif- 
ferent churches. 


A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


LA and best authority gives the popula- 
tion of the globe at 1,350,200,000: in America, 
72,800,000 ; in Europe, 287,000,000; in Asia, 798,600,- 
000 ; in Africa, 188,000,000 ; in Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 3,800,000. These people speak about. 3,600 
different languages, and are cut up into 1,000 differ- 
ent religious sects. The adherents of the principal 
religions, counting the whole population, are su 
posed to be nearly thus: Greek Church, 69,692, 00: 
the six other Oriental Churches, 6,500,000; Roman 
Catholics, 195,000,000; Protestants, 97,139,000; Mo- 
hammedans, 160, 000, 000 ; Budhists, 340, 000, 000 : ‘other 
Asiatie relig “i 260, 000, 000 ; Pagans, 200, 000, 000 ; 


Jews, 6,000, 


Receipts of A. B. C. F. M. in March, $34,931.79; 
from Sept. Ist, 70 to March 31, ’71, $236,105.65 ; of 
Am. Seamen’s Friends’ Society for do., $3,793.11; of 
Am. Missionary Association, $18,596.49.—The Presby- 
terian Board send out the statement that up to 
March Ist (ten months of the current year) the 
Reunited Church has given full $5,000 less than the 
Old School branch alone last year; and the total 
diminution of receipts, including legacies, is above 
$13,000. ‘‘ The deficiency becomes alarming and a 
startling debt is looming up.’’—Greene street M. E. 
Church, in New York, though it has felt seriously 
the removal of supporting members, by uptown 
migration, has just made a collection for missions 
of $700. 


The Methodist Foreign Missions of this country 
commenced the year 1871, with a force of 367 
laborers, including missionaries, assistant mission- 
aries, and helpers; 12,353 members; 3,387 proba- 
tioners, or candidates for admission into the full 
communion of Church; 4,078 in the day-schools, 
and 5,323 Sunday-school teachers. Among the 
foreign population of the United States, Welsh, 
German and Scandinavians, the Methodist Board 
has 161 missionaries, and among the Indians 8 mis- 
sionaries. Missionaries in territories, or regions of 
country beyond or without the bounds of any con- 
ference, 9. The Domestic Missions proper of the 
same church, within the bounds of sixty-five con- 
ferences, are 1,812, or nearly, if not quite, one 
quarter of the whole number of the effective 
preachers in the entire home work. 


The Reformed Church Messenger reports the 
Home Missions of that Church, at the West, gener- 
ally, as in a most prosperous condition. And as to 
all their missionary operations, it says: ‘‘The long 
list of unpaid appropriations is very much reduced. 
The day is not far distant, if the Church continues 
to do its duty, when the Board will be entirely out 
of debt.’’—American Missionary Association reports 
298 missionaries and teachers at work under its 
auspices, the present year. The pupils in schools 
for year ending Feb. 28, 1871, were 15,204. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Virginia, 
writes to the agent of this Society at Hampton, 
Va., highly approving of the association, and calling 
loudly for a supply of teachers, who will be paid 
$20 to $40 per month, for the State public schools, 
of which there are now 2,000. 


Specially encouraging accounts of religious work 
are received from the Methodist Missions in China 
and in Bulgariain Turkey.—In the Chinese Sunday- 
school, at Stockton, Cal., (Methodist) two conver- 
sions have taken place.—Babu Hem Chunder Singha, 
a preacher in the Reformed Hindoo Church, has 
been baptized as a Protestant Christian, at Luck- 
now. The Brahmos immediately after his con- 
version telegravhed to Caicutta to Kuhab Chandar, 
for a missionary by the first train. They bent all 
their energies to prevent Babu’s baptism, and for 
some days there were fears that they would win. 
Many natives came to witness the baptism, and 
though the Babu sent special written invitations to 
all his Brahmo friends not one was present. After 
having tried guile, strategy, and argument, they 
finally came some thirty strong, and with tears and 
embraces and other tragic demonstrations, they 
made one last effort to take him back. He is full 
of love and zeal for them all, and will not probably 
stand alone in the Christian profession. 


- the Moradabad District in India, the Meth- 
ois! Missions report a rapid advancement in re- 
ligious prosperity.—All through the Methodist 
Missions in Sweden the work is said to be going for- 
ward with power. Rev. W. J. Witting writes, 
March 10th: ‘‘ We have had great success this 


winter. 


act, and to condole with Rev. John Scott, the 


New societies are arising all around, and| 


the missionaries are laboring diligently almost 
night and day.” He cries out for means to set 
more laborers at work.—Thirty new members have 
been added to the young Church in Marion, Ala., 
under care of the American Missionary Association. 
—At Dudley, N. C., where the church building 
under care of the same Association, was burned 
Feb. 20th, by an incendiary, the people of the town- 
ship have had a public meeting to condemn the 


clergyman. They offer $100 reward for the appre- 
hension of the miscreant, and pledge themselves to 
help rebuild.—At Latakia, in Syria, in the Mission 
under charze of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in this country, very cheering success is reported in 
connection with the regular work of the mission- 
aries. 

The Free Church of Scotland has its Missions in 
India and in South Africa, with an income in 1869, 
of $76,759, and an expenditure of $81,416. Twenty- 
five European missionaries and two hundred and 
thirty-five Christian native agents carry them on. 
Communicants in their churches, 1,865.—Baptist 
Missions (from the U. 8.) at Congo Station and Town, 
at Bexley, Virginia, Greeneville, Lexington and 
Buchanan (all these places in Africa), report ac- 
cessions to their churches during the past year. 
From Marshall, Rev. Mr. Gibson writes: ‘The 
native Africans seem everywhere eager to hear the 
Gospel; but the great cry is ‘Schools,’ and I believe 
that schools will be productive of great good.” The 
Church Missionary Record (Eng.) for April is re- 
plete with interesting statements from the Niger 
Mission in Africa, showing the gradual power and 
real hold of the missionaries upon the natives in 
that field.—The Bishop of London and ‘the Church 
Missionary Society are in conference upon the ap- 
pointment of a bishop for the Island of Mada- 
gascar. 


The English Presbyterian Mission in China is 
prospering in all its stations. On the Island of 
Formosa, Dr. Maxwell and the Rev. H. Ritchie have 
admitted to membership 33 candidates. Tho 
youngest was a woman of eighteen, whose husband 
cast her off because she worshiped God, and the 
eldest a man of twenty-five. ‘‘ We know of no 
other motive working in the hearts of these people,” 
writes Dr. Maxwell, *‘ than the religious one. After 
the morning service,’’ he adds, ‘‘ I took down the 
names of 85 present, who presented themselves as 
candidates for admission to the Church.”’ Seventy 
persons (550f them adults) were baptized and 48 
confirmed the past year, by the American Episeopal 
missionsin China, a greater number than in any 
one previous year. Over 200 children are under 
daily Christian instruction in the different schools, 
most of the teaching being done by Christian 
natives. Thousands are every year treated success- 
fully, and without charge for medicines or medical 
attendance, at the hospital located at Shanghai. 
No less than 500 of the wretchedly poor and stary- 
ing of that city were fed morning and evening by 
the Episcopal missionaries in that city last winter.” 
—The conduct of the native Christians during the 
troubles of last year in that part of the Empire 
where the North China Mission of the A. B. C. F. M. 
is located, is reported by Mr. Sheffield, one of the 
missionaries, to have been very pleasing. In all the 
apprehension of violence to the missionaries, these 
people had no desire to leave them. He says: “ In 
all our meetings, from their talks and prayers, we 
felt that they were resting their trust on the prom- 
ises of God to those that abide in Him in times of 
danger. The work in the city, among the women, 
were stopped for months, but is now resumed.’’—At 
the new Station of Yti Cho, (same mission) good 
work is already being accomplished. Referenee 
was had, in our columns, last month, to this station. 
Dr. Treat writes, Jan. 7th: ‘‘The feature which 
gives us most encouragement is the training-school 
for helpers, who number seven, five of them 
church-members, and all men of promise. Two are 
younger than the rest (18 and 16), but we feel con- 
fident that these also will soon profess Christ before 
their fellow-countrymen, and enter upon the good 
work of making known his truth in the regions 
about us. The boy of 16 is praying day by day, and 
Mr. Goodrich proposes to receive bim to the church 
at the next communion. Two days in the week the 
helpers go off into the country, and preach, as they 
have opportunity, in the villages through which 
they pass. The dispensary is doing a good service 
also, in helping to commend the truth to the people 
living in this region, within and without the city. 
The cases treated the past week number forty.”’ 


Rev. F. A. Klein, who first found the Moabite Stone, 
who has been an English missionary, at and around 
Jerusalem, for years, declares himself much en- 
couraged by what he has been permitted to see 
there for years, in the attempt to preach and spread 
Evangelical religion. He is in England, and is 
endeavoring to procure funds to build a church 
for native Protestants, just outside the Jaffa gate. 
—€n appeal is made in England, to Baptists, for 
the sustenance of a mission to the Arabs at Nablous, 
in Palestine. A work has been carried on there, 
for three years, with promise, and with success, by 
a native Arab, El Karey and his English wife. 


Gavazzi preached in Rome, Italy, during March, 
to immense audiences, which the festivities of Car- 
nival week did not diminish. The better classes of 
Roman society were constantly in attendance. 


Rev. C. P. Bush, D. D., late District Secretary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. at Rochester, N. Y., has removed 
to New York, and has now under his charge the 
State of New York and the western pari of 
Connecticut. The A. B. C. F.M, still have their 
rooms at the Bible House in Astor Vizce, but will 
probably remove to the lower part of the city when 
their present lease expires.—Mr. M. Matthewson, 
for several years in the service of the Am. Sea- 
men’s Friends’ Society, as Sailor Missionary at 
Buenos Ayres, S. A., was licensed to preach the Gos- 
pel at the April meeting of the N. Y. and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Ministers. He ex- 


George Bradley, long a Methodist missionary among 
the Indians in Michigan, died in New York, April 
15th.—Rev. If. 8. Taylor, of the Madura Mission 
(A. B. C. F. M.), died, Feb. 34, aged 56.—Feb. 14th, 
Rev. W. F. Williams, of Eastern Turkey Mission 
(same society) died at Mardin; as did Mrs. E. A. 
Wanless, of the Methodist Mission in Turkey, on 
the 18th March, at Rustchuck.—Rev. J. W. Waugh, 
D. D. (Methodist), of the India Mission Conference, 
reached the U.S8., 13th April.—Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, 
Presbyterian, accepts the Foreign Mission Secre- 
taryship in that denomination. 


The Baptist Missionaries in Burmah have issued 
a long statement and appeal to Baptists in the U.S. 
to do away with the impression that Burmah, as the 
oldest Baptist missionary field, is approaching a 
point where it can be left to the care of a native 
ministry. On the contrary, there was never more 
need, say they, than at present, of an increased 
force of missionaries from abroad.—Two churches 
at Ahmednuggur (A. B. C. F. M. Mahratta Mission) 
have been consolidated. Nine persons have been 
received to membership the past year, in one of 
them, and by a healthy discipline several others 
have been excommunicated. During 1871 the 
churches in this mission are to take up a larze part 
of the expense of supporting their pastors. Schools, 
especially the girls’, are very prosperous.—The Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine is printing an illustrated 
history of Baptist Missions in India.—Native Chris- 
tians in Western India are about forming “ The 
Western India Native Christian Alliance.’ —The 


| Free Church of Scotland Mission to the Gonds, in 


India, is beginning to bear good fruit in the con- 
version of souls. 


During the last angual meeting of ‘“ Central 
Evangelical Union” connected with the Western 
Turkey Mission of A. B. C. F. M., reported by Mrs. 
Bartlett, Feb. 2d, 1871, a church was dedicated at 
Sungurlu, and a pastor ordained over it. The gene- 
ral review of the missionary work in Cesarea field © 
of that mission is very encouraging. New members 
are received to the churches, attempts at persecu- 
tion are frustrated, new families are declaring 
themselves Protestants, and progress is being 
made towards self-support by the native churches. 
—The Missionary Herald for June will contain a 
touching letter from the church at Antioch, in 
Syria (Central Turkey Mission, A. B. C. F. M.) in re- 
ply to a suggestion from one of the missionaries of 
the Board, that as they were able to do but litle 
for the support of their pastor, they should resign 
him to another and perliaps more needy church. 
They declined, and at once, in their poverty, in- 
creased their subscriptions for the year by two- 
thirds. This letter breathes a most appreciative 
and Christian spirit, and will repay search and 
reading. Persecution, very bitter and cruel, has 
arisen against native Christians near Antioch, but 
missionary exertion has secured the punishment of 
the offenders, and got a guaranty of better action 
hereafter from the village.— At Marash (Central 
Turkey Mission, A. B.C. F. M.) the First Church 
has a Sabbath-School of 622 persons.—From Mardin 
(Eastern Turkey station, same society) the most 
happy things are spoken of. Congregations have 
increased, old differences in the church have been 
healed, Christian love is apparent, and religious 
work among the women goes steadily forward. At 
Mosul a native pastor was installed in November, 
and three months’ partial self-support in pecuniary 
matters promises nobly for the future. At Erzroom, 
same mission, less progress is manifest, but some 
stations in its vicinity are most signally active, and 
favored in spiritual matters. 


Sunday-schools have now existed in Germany for 
seven years.—A Home Missionary in Iowa writes 
to say that of his salary of $500 for the last year, he 
has as yet received but $75. For six weeks he has 
not had acent. Heis still laboring,in connection 
with the Reformed Church.—Bishop Janes of the 
Methodist Church has decided that a foreign 
missionary who remains at home, over one year, 
ought to take work, and thus relieve the missionary 
treasury from the expense of his support. 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society shows large and steady growth. 
It now numbers thirty-one branches, comprising 
308 mission bands. These branch societies are lo- 
cated in most of the principal towns and cities of 
the country. During the ten years of its existence 
it has had in its employ thirty-eight missionaries ; 
there are on the field, at present, twenty-two. 
During the same period it has employed over one 
hundred Bible women, and has established or aided 
thirty schools for heathen children. There are at 
present under its care sixty-seven orphan girls. 
The receipts of the Society have steadily increased 
from year to year. The income of the Society in 
1868 was over $28,000—in 1870 it reached $44,857.69—a 
blessed increase, whose results will tell in the hast- 
ening on of the kingdom. Apart frem the noble 
work accomplished by this Society, let all honar be 
given it as the advance guard of a movement which 
now has its counterpartin nearly all of the religious 
denominations. To this Society was it given to 
show the Churcha latent power for good, which 
has since been made productive in the organization 
of Women’s Missionary Societies. These societies 
in connection with the great denominational mis- 
sion Boards are already accomplishing important 
results. 


Over sixty distinctively missionary books, bio- 
graphical, historical, descriptive, are supplied from 
the Missionary House, 33 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
Mass., suitable for Sabbath-schools. Could they be 
substituted largely for the point-no-point litera- 
ture which infests so many of our Sabbath-school 
libraries, children who read, and the Church at 
large would be greatly gainers. The Day Breaking, 
or Light in Dark Lands is a recent, fresh, and 
eharming little book, prepared by several of the 
missionaries of the A. B.’C. F. M., for children. — 
Receipts of the Am. Home Missionary Society for 


pects to go to Denmark as a missionary.— Rev. 


| March were $20,965.12. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


UN ews of th the Week. 


HOME. 

HE Joint High Commission resumes its ses- 

sion this week, and although rumors are abund- 
ant concerning the state of the questions which 
have been under consideration, no developments 
bave taken place which have even a semi-official 
origin. It is said that several leading Senators have 
been consulted in order that an opinion might be 
formed as to the chances which certain propositions 
may have for a favorable vote, and it is assumed 
that Mr. Sumner will oppose the proposed treaty 
whatever may be its terms. The intermission which 
bas occurred in the sittings of the Commission is 
probably due to some private correspondence be- 
tween the English Commissioners and the Home 
Government. The assumption that the treaty was 
seut to England for signature is manifestly erron- 
eous, as Commissioners aye have signatory 
powers. 


For several days it has b been currently reported 
at Washington that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had reversed its decision affirming the 
inapplicability of the Legal Tender Act to con- 
tracts made before its passage. In the absence of 
official confirmation of these rumors we omitted to 
notice them last week, but are now justified in doing 
sO, as a paper was read in court on Munday, an- 
nouncing a decision to the effect that the Legal 
Tender Act of 1862 is constitutional and valid 
in application to contracts made both before 
and since its passage. Justices Miller, Swayne, 
Davis, Strong, and Bradley, constitute the ma- 
jority, the minority consisting of the Chief Jus- 
tice and associate Justices Nelson, Field, and 
Clifford. The official decision will not, it is under- 
stood, be rendered until December. Meanwhile a 
very wide expression of public opinion would seem 
to show that this action of the Court does meet 
general approbation, probably, if reasons are ana- 
lyzed, because the public dislikes to feel that its 
highest tribunal is liable to a change of opinion on 
an important matter within a twelvemonth, and 
perhaps because there is an indefinite conviction 
that the junior Justices were not precisely the men 
to pass an unbiassed opinion upon these particular 
questions. 


New Orleans is threatened by a crevasse at Bon- 
net Carre, forty miles above the city, which has 
passed entirely beyond the control of the engineers 
and is pouring across the lowlands through a break 
in the levee some four hundred yards wide and of 
unknown depth. The danger to the city is, that as 
the crevasse has occurred at the point where the 
river approaches nearest Lake Ponchartrain, the 
lake will soon overflow its banks and set back into 
the streets of the city. The like of this happened 
some years agoand resulted in great damage to prop- 
erty. Since the war, the levee system of Louisiana 
has been very carelessly looked after. During slave 
times it was easy to set a few hundred hands at 
work as soon as a crevasse was discovered. but this, 
under existing conditions, is well nigh impossible. 
The situation is made worse by the fact that the 
high water is pretty certain to last well toward 
the end of June, the greatest rise often occur- 
ring during that month, and meanwhile the cre- 
vasse is cutting its channel deeper and deeper, mak- 
ing the labor of repairing damages a work of great 
magnitude, if indeed it can be accomplished at all. 
More than once the Mississippi has changed its 
course permanently by cutting a new channel across 
a bend during high water, leaving its former bed to 
form one of the bayous which everywhere intersect 
the state. Lake Ponchartrain will prevent such a 
result in the present case, but an examination of the 
map will show by how frail a tenure New Orleans 
holds her position as on the banks of ariver which 
may any year change its course some miles to the 
westward. 


Umpires, conventions s and the lik’ seem to have 
littleinfluence on the settlement of the coal troubles. 
The market price in this city varies from nine to 
1en dollars per ton, dealers keeping, as a rule, light 
supplies on hand, and waiting for a favorable turn 
of affairs at the mines. Thus far, about one-third 
the usual amount of coal has been mined and de- 
livered. The latest news from the mining regions 
announces a call for a meeting of the miners’ Gene- 
ral Council at Pittston on the 3d inst., the object 
being to make still another effort at settlement and 
to prevent separate action on the part of the differ- 
ent associations. A convention is also in session at 
Scranton, and itis understood that fresh efforts for 
a settlement will be made during the week. Wad- 
del’s mines at Pittston have resumed werk, paying 
their large force as a basis of $5 per ton at Eliza- 
bethport, with twelve and a half cents advance on 
every additional! dollar in the market price of coal. 


Mr. A. D. Putnam, of f this city, ventured the 
other night to remonstrate with a drunken rowdy 
for insulting two ladies in a Broadway street-car, 
wus assaulted by him soon afterward while assisting 
the ladies to !cave the car, and has since died from 
the effect of the wounds then received. Therowdy, 
ii seems, was a conductor off duty, and therefore 
had no difficulty in obtaining a car-hook from 
the front platform with which to make his murder- 
ous assault. Itis scarcely necessary to add that the 
murderer is & politicis n in a small way, and the 
only satisfactory item in the whole affair is that not 
he alone, but the conductor and driver of the car 
are safe in the Tom awaiticg triu!. Would thai 
both it and the execution of “the sentenee might 


alike be speedy! 


Narrow-gauge railways continue to attract the 
attention of all who are interested in the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers, and although 
they are decried by the rulers of already estab- 
lished broad-gauge lines, it is extremely probable 


that those districts of country which lie somewhat | 


oft from the great channels of trade, will within a 
few years be intersected by an extended system 


-| of railway, not exceeding three feet in width be- 


tween the rails, and serving as branches to the 
“rand trunk” routes. Several such roads are 
building, or are already in operation, in the United 
States and Canada, and so muci importance is at- 
tached to the subject that the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, not long since, appointed a Committee to 
ascertain the estimated cost of building sucha 
road in that State. Their report 1s at hand, and 
we copy a few of the figures, the estimate being 
for a railway two feet nine inches gauge, with an 
average depth of cuttings and embankments reck- 
oned at four feet. The sectional dimensions, with 
the bridging, masonry, and sidings, are based up- 
on actual survey, and the equipment is in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the best American and 
foreign engineers—the prices given being actually 
guaranteed by practical builders. 


Laying tracks, sleepers, spikes, etc.. 1,177 00 
6,062 cubic yards......... 1,513 00 
Cuttings, 5,629 cubic yards............... 1,480 00 
Rock cutting, 1,611 cubic 1,611 00 
Masonry and bridges. 1,140 00 

$12,364 00 


The cost of jrolling-stock for a road twenty- 
five miles long is as follows: 


Passenger cars, 5,500 00 
ailand baggage cars, 2........... 
Merchandise cars, 35..................... 6,125 00 
Merchandise Care, 4,000 00 00 
$34,825 00 | 


Dividing this by twenty-five gives $1,398. 60 as 
the cost of rolling-stock per mile, which, added to 
the estimated building expenses makes the entire 
cost per mile $13,757.00. The estimate for a road 
of like length, under the same conditions, but 
with a gauge of four feet eight and one-half inch- 
es, with the usual provision for rolling-stock, is as 
follows—we give only the totals: 


Building expenses, etc................. $19,310 00 
Cost per mile........... _. .$23,974 00 


This is the first American statement which we 
have seen from an official source, and it may be 
fairly assumed as strictly trustworthy. 


FOREIGN. 


HERE was steady outpost fighting between 

the Government forces and the Communists all 
through the week, accompanied by a vigorous bom- 
bardment of those forts on the south of Paris which 
were held by the insurgents. Of these Fort Issy is 
the most important, and during the Prussian siege 
was considered so strong by Von Moltke’s engineers 
that little time was wasted in firing uponit. Around 
this fort, which is quite near Versailles, the fighting 
waxed furious towards the close of the week, and 
on Saturday, if we may believe the telgraphic des- 
patches, a panic siezed the garrison, the guns were 
spiked, and the exterior of the fort abandoned. 
The Communists, however, appear to have retained 
a footing in the main works, for as we write these 
are still a mark for the Versailles gunners, but 
as the Communists are reported as on the point 


of evacuating the other Southern forts, we may. 


assume that the Government success is quite as- 
sured in that direction. On the northeast of 
the city, the positions gained by the Government 
in the vicinity of Neuilly and Asnieres are held 
without much difficulty, and the whole peninsula 
of Gennevilliers—formed by an ‘‘ox-bow” in the 
river Seine—is occupied without much opposition. 
The investment is by no means complete although 
it must be far more difficult for the Communists to 
obtain supplies from abroad than it was a week 
ago. The Germans.still occupy the line of forts on 
the northwest, stretching from St. Dennis to the 
vicinity of Charenton, and across ,this line peacea- 
ble traffic is allowed to a limited extent, but when- 
ever scouting parties of either side approach too near 
they are sternly warned off by the German guards. 


Until the aftair at Fort Issy, Cluseret retained 
command in the city, and had just divided his 
forces into two corps, to one of which was in- 
trusted the external, and to the other the inter- 
nal defense of Paris. Dombrowski commands 
the former, and La Cecilia the latter of these 
corps. It is singular that of the three comman- 
ders mentioned one is a Pole, another an Italian 
Jew, and the first named an Americanized French- 
man. Cluseret came to America when quite 
young, having resigned a commission as Major in 
the French line. He became a Colonel during our 
war and was brevetted General at ite close. Return- 
ing to France he was obliged to appeal to General 
Dix to secure recognition of his rank, and since that 
time has been in obscurity until the Commune 
called him into prominence. His prominence 
short lived, for success is, with the Commun@F a 
necessary concomitant of office, and now we may 
never again hear the name of our quondam fellow- 
citizen. 


The darker aspect of French aftairs is so appar- 
ent that we are conscious of an almost irresistible 


tendency to take a desponding view thereof. We Fen! 


find, however, in some of the English journals other 
views which are entitled to respect, as making the 
best of a most deplorable state of affairs. One of 
the best of these writers says, in the Spectator, that 
the present state of things at Paris is the result of 
virtues rather than of vices. It arises from ‘‘a cor- 
rupt and lying Past, so deep as to produce a strain 
towards an Utopia only to be condemned because it 
is unattainable.’’ It is a more perfect, not a less per- 
fect brotherhood of mankind, for which the Commu- 
nist is ready to shed his blood. He, the writer, even 
goes so far as to commend the spirit which decreed 
the destruction of the Column in the Place Vendime 
because it (the Column) is an unwarranted insult to 


| vanquished nations. As soon as the Commune as- 


sumed control the persecution of Prussians ceased, 
and one of them was appointed to a public office. 
Other foreigners, instead of being sneered at, were 
welcomed. Even the wild theory of an equal divis- 
ion of property may be traced to a deep feeling of 
pity for the common millions who perish like weeds. 
This writer professes to believe that under the Com- 
mune,. crime bas ceased in Paris. “Is ita feeble 
race,’’ he asks, ‘‘which, without a vestige of a gov- 
ernment, or au institution, or an authority left, 
amid a fierce conflict of opinion, and with none but 
workmen to use as agents, organized a capital into 
a mighty State, ableand willing to throw a hundred 
thousand men into the field,’ and for weeks defy 
the efforts of eighty thousand regular troops? 
These views are certainly tinctured with French 
enthusiasm, but it is weil enough to give them a 
hearing, for if there are any honest fanatics among 
the Council at the Hotel de Ville, these views, or 
something like them, constitute the moving power 
of their actions. 


A question which may seem somewhat trifling 
to Americans, resulted on Friday in the first serious 
defeat experienced by the Gladstone Ministry. It is, 
however, in reality a question involving certain 
prerogatives of the crown which are in the pre- 
sent state of affairs of considerable, and may be of 
very great import. The question was whether 
Epping Forest belongs to the Crown or to the 
people. Any ministry holding office under the 
Queen’s appointment feels bound to keep watch 
over the royal interests, and Mr. Gladstone spoke, 
probably, without much force, in favor of the 
royal ownership. Now Epping Forest is a tract of 
woodland lying a few miles north-east of London. 
It was originally appropriated by one of the mighty 
royal hunters of yore as a deer park, and although 
it long since lost its right to such a title, has been 
considered a partof the crown lands, and as such 
has been utterly useless to everybody except picnic 
parties from the city. Under the patronage of these 
last it has lost much of its sylvan beauty, and the 
proposition which called out the ministerial opposi- 
tion, suggested that the tract should be converted 
into a public park. The vote by which the measure 
was carried naturally divided the house into its 
strictly conservative and liberal elements, and Mr. 
Gladstone found himself heading the faction which 
he is bound by party obligations to oppose. A 
defeat of an English ministry usually méans that 
parliament has lost confidence in its management, 
and the ministers are expected to resign at once. 
This vote, however, is so peculiar that it will hardly 
lead to an immediate Cabinet change, but it is an 
anditional evidence that the ancient veneration for 
the prerogative of royalty is losing its conservative 
power, and that in short the time is coming when 
the crown will be regarded in a utilitarian light. 
When that time comes we may fairly ‘anticipate a 
considerable reduction in the royal equipage and 
land tenures. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union. — The 
‘American Congregational Union will hold its annual 
social gathering in the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
on Thursday evening, May 11th, at half-past seven 
o’clock. The parlors will be open at half-past six 
o’clock for the usual social greetings. The Rev. 
Dr. Budington is expected to preside and make the 
opening address ; to be followed by addresses from 
Dr. E. Eggleston of the editorial corps of the 


Church; Dr. Noah H. Schenk, of the Episcopal 
Church; Dr. Henry Martin Scudder of the Congre- 
gational Church, and Dr. J. Hyatt Smith of the 
Baptist Church. It is expected that the Rev. H. 
W. Beecher will be one of the speakers. Music, 
both vocal and instrumental, of rare excellence, 
will be introduced, as usual, in connection with the 
addresses. This meeting continues to be annually 
crowded, even with tickets of admission. It is re- 
garded on all hands as the great meeting of the 
week. Tickets may be had at this office by Satur- 
day, the 6th inst.; and also at the office of the 
Independent and the Brooklyn Union, and at the 
Society’s Rooms, 69 Bible House. 


The Markets, 


PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


pester, pom... ' Cut-meats, 1,492 | Malt. bush..... 9,445 
Beans. Dried Oats, bush..... 137.125 
Beet. 1.456 Eggs 7. bush 320 


Cheese, pks. 3,678 | Grass-Seed,. b 

Corn — bbls... 1.475 keg 
Corn Meal. bags, "3,697 585 Wool. bales.. 
Cotton, "bales. 17,787 sides. 36,120 | Wheat, bush.. 138.483 


— Prices Ourrent on Saturday, April 2Sth, were as ful- 
8: 


u.. | Resin, bbis 
- 1912 Tobacco.hhds.. 1,885 
207i do. ks..dc.. 4,799 


W 
White West., # - $1.60@1,85 | 74@85 
Amber do. # bush.. liye. 1.10 
White Genesee, # bu. ...1.66@1.96 
Spring, No.1, # bush....1.35@1 $2 | 70@1.12 


Plear and Meal. 
bbl 6. 6.75: med, # b 
Western Extra. # bbi. .6.40@! "5 Flour. to --4.20@6.10 
f to ex....3.25@4.00 


Western medium bp rere Corn-Meal, in 
Extra Genesee, # bb!. ..6.75@8.7 5 | 


Por West, @bb!.... $19.00; B 


Ww est. Mess. do. .... $15.00 | # D 
Beet. ex. Mess. # bbl.. | B Dio 
Beef, plain Mess,# bbi.... $12@14 | Lard, choice, # 
iiutter. 
State Extra, # D.........- | Western medium. # 


Factories. Ex...... @15 | Farm Dairies 13@14 
Factories, Med.......... 14 sarm Daries Med...... 
Sundries, 
Cotton. mid.. N. O. ®®........15% ' Hops, 1870, ® B.............. 
Rio. # BD (g Beeswax. 35@48 
live geese, # inegar. 2U@2 
Straw, # 70@1 | Eggs, 8 
LIVE S8TOOK. 
| NEW YORK, May ist, 1871. 
Pri 
Prim: Bul teee | Sheen. prime,,..-. 
14) do meuium........... % 


Independent, and representing the Methodist 


Scientific and Sanitary 


SAILOR’S ARMS. 


is receiving, plainly marks the downfall of his 
brilliant theory. A great capacity for gathering 
materials, added to extraordinary powers of imag- 
ination, have helped him to bewilder many readers. 
But as for scientific accuracy he hardly seems to 
know what it means. An able reviewer in the on- 
don Tics well styles the theory regarding Man’s 
Descent ** complicated guess werk,” and ‘‘ the most 
conspicuous example yet afforded of the use of the 
Imagination in Scienee.”’ To illustrate his meihods 
we will refer to one of his citations of fact. The sur- 
gical Bureau of our army has published some statis- 
tics in which Mr. Darwin finds the statement that on 
comparing the length of arms of sailorsin the Navy, 


_| and soldiers in the Army, it was found that those of 


the sailors averaged 1.09 inches shorter than of the 
soldiers. But, according to Darwinism, bones that 
are subjected to the strain of weights tend to be- 
come longer. He then concedes that this is an un- 
expected result, but shoves it outof his way summa- 
rily by saying that sailors generally pull weights 
instead of lifting them. That there is not the slight- 
est force in this remark does not seem to enter into 
bis ardent head. But worse than that, he has no 
time to study the circumstances and see that the 
statement has no scientific value for any purposes of 
his book, if indeed for any purposes of any kind. 
The sailors of our Navy were very promiscuously 
gathered,—they could scarcely be named as a class. 
A very small percentage indeed probably were born 
of sailors, and thus could have inherited characters 
as such. Some may have followed the sea for twen- 
ty years, the majority probably not more than three 
orfour. An averaging of length of arms under such 
circumstances amounts to no more than if as many 
men in number should be measured in Philadelphia 
and New York. Taking 100,000 pair of arms in one 
place, and another 100,000 in another place, there 
would undoubtedly be found an average difference 
of an inch or so, but what in the world would it 
prove scientifically? Ininnumerable other instan- 
ces Mr. Darwin shows that he has little idea of the 
strict rules of science. 


ANTOZONE. 


8 geen Journal of Chemistry gives some of the 
more interesting particulars regarding this form 
of Oxygen. Ozone is now quite commonly known 
as being produced by electrical discharges, and hav- 
ing great disinfectant power. It has also been sup- 
posed to be a modified state of the well-known gas 
oxygen. But it is found that where ozone exists 
there is also another form of gas associated with it, 
which has been termed ant-ozone. Asa very natu- 
ral conclusion, some hold that Oxygen is thus prov- 


two simples. Antozone has the curious quality of 
producing a mist when brought into contact with 
water. Some attribute to this the formution of 
clouds in part, and, as antozone is formed by any 
combustion, it is also credited with smoke, as that 
from tobacco, or from phosphorous when it burns 
slowly in air. Slow combustion favors its produc- 
tion in abundance; this may partly account for the 
dense white smoke which rises from damp straw 
when it burns. Both ozone and antozone form com- 
pounds witk other elements, but they readily leave 
their pew associations when brought together, ow- 
ing to their strong affinity for one another, and then 
turn to Oxygen. This would favor the theory of the 
latter being a compound, but a contradiction ap- 
pears on the other side in the fact that while ozone 
may be kept as such for months antozone cannot be 
retained more than an hour before it turns back into 
Oxygen. The whole subject is a curious one, with 
much that is dark about it. As for ozone, so im- 
portant is its disinfectant quality, that we may well 
wish for more thunder-storms this summer than we 
had last, in order to purify the air, and one may not 
say that the antozone is not as valuable as its twin 
sister. 


—Experience is more and more showing that 
chloral hydrate, as we have before noted, has some 
dangerous qualities. Itg administration has been 
attended with fatal results in several cases, yet with 
some obscurity as to the mode in which it causes 
death. It is of the highest importance to have peo- 
ple understand that they should not use it except 
under medical advice,—that especial pains should 


8.126 | be taken to obtain a pure article, and that all solu- 


tions and preparations of it which are kept for sale 
should be let alone, as it readily decomposes, and a 
very uncertain article takes its place. 

—Ammonia and borax are both excellent arti- 


cles to have in a house for washing purposes. They 


69} will unite promptly with any kind of oil or grease 


and form asoap. Washing the hair with borax in 
the water will develop a fine lot of suds, and prove 
a good tonic. So also hair-brushes may be thus 
cleaned. Many are the purposes for which these 
articles will be found very useful. Borax is very 
commonly recommended for exterminating cock- 
roaches, but after some experience we are satisfied 


11 | that it is not'so certain to expel this nuisance. 


_ — The petrel is said to disgorge a peculiar oil 


0@% | when captured, being what it has provided to feed 


its young.. Advantage is taken of this habit to col- 
lect the oil for human use, which is done in sufficient 
quantity to make it an article of export. There 
does not, however, seem to be any need for alarm 
on the part of fish-oil manufactories lest their oocu- 


12 
pation should be gone by rivalry of these singular 


birds. We find the statement in Harper’s Weekly. 


a gentleman in England wore a pair colored with 
purple and yellow stripes, for along time without 
any injury, but being on two occasions induced to 
dance, his feet on the following days were inflam- 
ed in stripes, so that he resembled “an inflam- 
matory tiger.” This isa warning against the stock-~ 


ings or the dancing, or beth, as you please. 


HE reception which Mr. Darwin's last treatise 


ed to be not an element but compounded of these - 


—Apropos of poisonous stockings, it is said that — 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE MONTHLIES. 


DISILLUSION. 
[From Harper’s New Monthly.) 
- DREAMED that I had long been dead— 
Spring rain, and Summer light and bloom 
Had swept across my lonesome bed, 
With clover-scent and wild bees’ boom 
Lightening the piace of half its gloom. 


Serene and ealm, my quiet ghost 
Came softly back to see the place 
Where I had joyed and suffered most— 
To look upon his grieving face 
Whose memory death could not erase. 


But he, my love, whom even in heaven 
i yearned to comfort and sustain, 

Knowing how sore his heart was riven— 
My love, with life so changed to pain 
That he could never love again. 


Forgetful of the golden band 
On my dead finger slumbering, 

Now bent above another hand, 
And clasped and kissed the dainty thing, 
And whispered of another ring. 


Alas, poor ghost! I felt a thrill— 
A sudden stab of mortal pain— 

And sighed. He shivered: *tAh, how chill 
The air has grown, and full of rain ; 
My darling, kiss me warm again !”’ 


Why should linger? As I passed 
Her lips touched shyly, murmuring low, 
Just where my own had kissed their last, 
Only so little while ago; 
* Ah, well,”’ I said, **’tis better so.”’ 


Rut one, who in my life passed by 
With friendship’s coolest touch and tone, 
I found beneath the darkening sky, 
Beside my grave all bramble-grown, 
With sorrow in his eyes—alone. 


A tear, down-glittering as he stood, 
Hung, star-like, in the grass below ; 

I Llegsed him in my gratitude. 
He smiled: *“ Dear heart, if she could know 
How sweet these brier-blossoms grow !”’ 


Elizabeth Akers 


SALADS. 
[From Scribner’s Monthly.] 


N early Spring the heart of man, by natural 
instinct, “lightly turns to thoughts of ’’— 
salad. Before the days of forcing-frames and 
canned tomatoes this instinct became a passion ; 
people aspired after green food with a sort of thirst, 
watched for the first leaf eagerly as Noah; and 
when it came, like the little Bride of the Holly- 
Tree Inn, “* abandoned themselves to it with a per- 
fect looseness.’’ Even now, despite modern im- 
provements, which give us green peas (slightly 
flavored with tin) in January, and hot-house straw- 
berries at Christmas, the first crisp bouquet of real 
garden lettuce is an event—significant as a violet— 
forerunner of a long, delightful vegetable train. 
There is poetry in salad. It has its literature—its 
history. The sage Evelyn did not disdain to “ dis- 
course of Sallets,’”’ nor Sydney Smith to sing its 
praise in rhyme. Reputation has been won by a 
Mayonnaise, and place and ribbon not thought too 
good for the lucky inventor. The variety is infinite. 
From simple vinegar and sugar to Vivian Grey’s 
cucumber, Which, when complete, was thrown out 
out of the window, every note of the gamut of 
taste is sounded. ‘ In the composure of a salad, 
every plant should come to bear its part like notes 
in music,” says Master Evelyn. Thereis kind and 
degree to suit each various fancy, and a bard for 
every sauce. In the hands of a practiced 
housewife salad becomes one of the economies of 
the table, working up all manner of residuary 
scraps, which without it would be cast aside and 
wasted. String-beans, button onions, a stray mush- 
room or two, cold beets, nicely sliced and seasoned, 
boiled potato, fragments of cold chicken or meat, 
all find a place in the salad and lend it variety and 
flavor. <A pretty ornament for the middle of a 
dinner-table is made by crowning a bowl full of 
green lettuce with blossoms of scarlet nasturtium. 
The flowers are submitted to the dressing as well as 
the leaves, and add a certain piquant pungency 
to the dish which must be tried before it can be 
appreciated. 


AUERBACH’S ‘‘ ON THE HEIGHTS.”’ 


[From Lippincott’s Magazine.) 


HEN I was in London in ’65, On the 
Heights appeared in Stuttgart. -I ran 
through it with eager interest, and could not help 
seeing that it was one of the most notable books of 
the age. I saw that itis not only a charming and 
bewitching story, but that it is a reflection of the 
highest thought of our age; nay, that itis, on the 
whole, a most able and satisfactory representation 
of the doctrines of that religion which the human 
soul is setting up in the place of Christianity ; that 
it is the last and highest word of Pantheism—a 
winning and powerful popularization of Spinoza’s 
philosophy. So far it was clearly a dangerous book ; 
and as a man wholly believing in Christianity, I 


could only fear its influence and deplore its pro-| 


duction. ButI found much more in the book: I 
saw that under the form of a German novel it is a 
discussion of the great problem of sin and atone- 
ment—that it tracks the course of sin in a human 
soul through all its grades, from its blinding fasci- 
nation to its crushing despair. I saw all the efforts 
which a rationalistic philosophy could make utterly. 
powerless to give peace and a sense of reconcili- 
ation; and thusI saw that the book was all the 
brighter a tribute to Christianity in that its power, 
its pathos, and its beauty were so great. I went at 
once to the great publishing-house of Sampson Low 
& Co., and laid before them the extraordinary 
merits of the German work, telling them that, with 
the single exception of Goethe’s Wilhelm M eister, it 
must take its place at the head of German novels. 
They were interested in producing it, and wished 
me to undertake its translation and to negotiate 
with Auerbach for its production in English. His 
letter in answer to mine stated that he would part 


with the right of translation for three hundred 


|pounds. I carried his answer to the London pub- 


lishers: they replied that the sum demanded was 
outrageous—that the book could never possibly pay 
for itself under those conditions; and so the matter 
dropped. Not long after I returned to America. 
Meantime, the book ran through edition after edi- 
tion inGermany; and after I had made other liter- 
ary engagements in this country the London house 
was willing to undertake the book on Auerbach’s 
terms. I hardly need say that it has been a source 
of great profit to the English publishers, that two 
rival American houses have reproduced it, and that 
its sale has entirely ne the estimate which the 
author put upon it. 
ARCHIE HUTCHINGTON ON MARRIAGES, 
{From Harper’s New Monthly.] 


AWS-A-MASSY, soul sakes! when I was 
young, ’twas different then. Why, when 
folks was a-going to get married, they took time, 
and meditated upon it, and kinder studied each 
other out, and reflected and considered; and 
when’ they did get- married they was married 
for sartain, and very much married—married 
from top to toe ; and they expected to stay 
married ; there warn’t no talk of your dis- 
vorces then; they knew beforehand that they 
was to ‘hev and to hold’ till grim death, and 
they mostly usually did. But now a young fellow 
sees a pretty gal, and asks her to marry him, just 
as he’d ask her to take a walk ; and she’s all ready 
—‘ yes, Sir, and thank yer, too,’—and they go and 
get married, with no more realizing sense of their 
responsibility than Cock Robin has when he twitters 
and chirps to Jenny Robin. Well, pretty soon they 
go at it—she finds she don’t like tobacco-smoke, and 
he don’t like a wife that can’t do a thing but frizzle 
her hair; and so it goes from bad to worse, until at 
last they sue for a disvorce. And they’ll get it, 
too! And all for what? Why, for uncomfortability 
of temper! Oh, laws-a-massy, soul sakes! now, did 
you ever ?—‘uncomfortability of temper!’ Oh, 
Lordy !” 

*“‘Incompatability of temper, Mr. Hutchington,”’ 
I suggested. 

‘“* Yes, I know it; I said so; uncomfortability of 
temper—them’s the wordsthat does it. Well, is not 
there allers uncomfortability of temper in every 
family, and allers has been, and allers will be? Only 
in the good old times they used to screw it down 
and keep it under; and so, you see, they managed 
to get along without none of yer disvorces. 

‘* Don’t yer suppose, Sir, that there was uncom- 

fortability of temper enough in Noah’s ark, with 
all them odds and ends of creation, creeters that 
wasn’t noways agreeable to one another’s feelings all 
messed in together there ?—dogs and cats, sheep 
and wolves, foxes and geese, chickens and wegsels 
(and shunks, I’ll bet)—and mighty small stable-room 
accommodations, I tell you! How was it ’bout un- 
comfortability of temper there, do you s’pose? 
Why, don’t you see, they hed to ’commodate all of 
um: ‘ jest luff and bear away,’ as the sailors say; 
the lion, I s’pose he roared kinder soft like, so as not 
to skeer the turkle-doves ; and the hyenay, she did 
not laugh out as loud as she wanted to, I dare say ; 
the big bear, he kinder shut up growling; and the 
kang’roo took care not to leap on other folkses toes ; 
the horse was Keerful not to kick up his heels; and 
if the dog felt as mad as fire, he didn’t bite nobody. 
That was the way they done it, no doubt on’t; 
stands to reason they did; ’cause, don’t you see, 
Sir, if they hed all on um given way to their un- 
comfortability of temper, and each on um acted 
out their own onregenerate nater, why in course 
they’d hev stove the bottom out of that thundering 
old tub of his in less than no time, and she’d a’ 
foundered, and they’d all gone to the bottom, and 
there wouldn’t hev been no call for any more 
wedding-rings, that’s sartin; and where you and I 
would be now, it’s a mighty hard thing to say. 
‘** But, as I was saying, they didn’t; they behaved 
beautiful! I don’t see how it was—seems it ‘couldn’t 
hev been Noah’s doings—for, between you and I, I 
guess he wasn’t much; an onsteady, drinking man 
he allers was, you know; wasn’t he, Sir? and not 
used to navigating, by no means. But I will say 
for’t, he managed that cruise remarkably well, 
considering what his cargo was, and that his crew 
was half womenkind ; he sartinly made a saving 
v’yage of it, which was a good deal, all things con- 
sidered !’’ 


THE EARLY DAYS OF DELSARTE. 
{From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


HE autumn of 1829 found him a shabby, al- 
most ragged applicant for employment at the 

stage-door of the Opéra Comique. Repeated rebuffs 

failed to baffle his desperate pertinacity. 

One day the director, hearing of the annoyance to 

which his subordinates were subjected by Delsarte, 

determined to abate the nuisance by one of those 

oruel coups-de-main of which Frenchmen are pre- 

eminently capable. The next night, during the 

performance, when Delsarte called, he was, to his 

surprise and delight, shown into the great man’s 

presence. 

** Well, sir, what do you want?” 

**Pardon, Monsieur. I came to seek a place at 

your theater.”’ 

‘“‘There is but one vacant, and you don’t seem. 

capable of filling that. I want only a call-boy.” 

“Sir, {am prepared to fill the position of a pre- 

mier sujet among your singers.”’ 

** Imbéeitle !”’ 

‘*Monsieur, if my clothes are ‘poor, my art is 

genuine.”’ 

“Well, sir, if you will sing-for me, [ will hear you 

shortly.’’ 

He left Delsarte alone, overjoyed at having secured 

the manager’s ear. In a few moments a surly fellow 

told him he was wanted below, and he soon found 

himself with the manager upon the stage behind the 

green curtain. 

“* You are to sing here,” said the director. “‘ There 

is your piano. In one moment the curtain will he 

rung up. I am tired of your importunities. I give you 


one chance to show the stuff you’remadeof. If you | 


discard this opportunity, the next time you show 
your face at my door you shall be arrested and im- 
prisoned as a vagrant.’’ 


The indignation excited in Delsarte by this cruel 


trick instantly gave way before the reflection that 
success was a matter of life and death with him, 
and that perhaps his last chance lay within his 
grasp. He forgot bis rags; every nerve became 
iron; and when the curtain was rung up, a beggar 
with the bearing of a prince advanced to the foot- 
lights, was received with derisive laughter by some, 
with glances of surprise and indignation by others, 
and, with a sad and patient smile on his coun- 
tenance, gracefully saluted the brilliant audience. 
The courtliness of his manner disarmed hostility ; 
but when he sat down to the piano, ran his fingers 
over the keys, and sang a few bars, the exquisite 
voice fgund its way to every heart. With every 
moment his voice became more powerful. Each 
gradation of emotion was rendered with an ease, 
an art, an expression, that made every heartstring 
vibrate. Then he suddenly stopped, bowed, and 
retired. The house rang with bravos. The dress- 
circle forgot its reticence, and joined in the tumult 
of applause. Hewas recalled. This time he sang a 
grand lyric composition with the full volume of his 
voice, aided in effect by those imperial gestures of 
which he had already discovered the secret. The 
audience were electrified. They declared that Talma 
was resuscitated. ‘But when he was a second time 
recalled his tragic mood had melted, there were 
‘* tears in his voice’’ as well as on his chceks. 


After the fall of the curtain, the director grasped 


his hand, loaded him with compliments, and offered 
him an engagement for a year at asalary of ten 
thousand francs. He went home to occupy his 
wretched attic for the last time, and, falling on his 
knees, poured forth his soul in prayer. 


HOW TO RETAIN LOVE AFTER MARRIAGE. 
{From the Galaxy.] 


OREIGNERS often inquire what becomes of 

all the fascinating girls for which America is so 
renowned. The question is easily answered. They 
die in early wedlock, which so frequently proves 
the grave of love. The connubial state as misman- 
aged by us generates an asphyxia in which gallant- 
ry, sentiment, and tenderness soon breathe their 
last. 

A few years ago there were two lovely sisters 
hereabout. Their beauty was the theme of general 
praise, and their beauty was mental and spiritual 
no less than physical. Their whole being had the 
rhythm and rhyme that belong to the madrigals of 
fine flesh and gentle blood. They were, from the 
inmost soul to the externalest line of their graceful- 
ness, such creatures as Nature makes in her happi- 
est moods as if to —— for her innumerable 
blunders. 

They were married, and both, as it was consid- 
ered, fortunately. Griselda’s husband was a pros- 
perous merchant, instinctively generous and sym- 
pathetic, knowing little of the world and less of 
women. Statira was mated with a worthy and 
wealthy gentleman who had traveled far and seen 
much; was cynical in speech because tender in feel- 
ing; called skeptical because he had such ample 
faith. Their first year was as if all the months had 
been May and June, and then, as usually happens, 
there came a change. Griselda ceased to appear in 
public with her liege, and soon the most devoted of 
lovers seemed the most indifferent of husbands. He 
cultivated new tastes and found new pleasures. 
Billiards and whist became passions, and he a regu- 
lar habitué of the club to which in his bachelor 
days he was almost unknown. During the third 
year of wedlock Griselda no longer looked like her- 
self. Her freshness and roundness were gone, and 
those tyrarts of feminine nature, the nerves, ruled 
her mercilessly. If Napoleon’s rude speech to De 
Stael be correct, Griselda is likely to be one of the 
greatest of women. Everybody deplored her de- 
cline but him who had most reason to deplore it. 
To-day hardly any one could be persuaded that 
Griselda could ever have laid the smallest claim to 
beauty, or that elegance and brilliancy had even 
been remotély acquainted with her. Barely thirty, 
she seems five-and-forty, aud all the brightness of 
her life is dimmed forever. 

Statira’s first year was like her sister’s; but when 
her husband showed signs of weariness she resolved 
to charm his weariness away. : 

“You would be a well-bred truant,” she said, ‘‘as 
you have been before, but I shall not let you. You 
have thought it well to flirt with other women, but 
with your wife your intentions must be serious. 
You have vowed to love me, and I shall make you 
keep your word by always appearing lovely. I am 
young and fair and accomplished, and, what is 
more, I intend to remain so. You have not ex- 
hausted me, and you shall not; for every day I 
shall unfold a new leaf of beauty, and, sentimental 
botanist as you are, you cannot fail to be inter- 
ested. I shall be a true wife, but I shall be a‘charm- 
in man also. When you come homelI shall read 
and play and talk to you; and it will be strange if 
your affection grows languid and your caress con- 
ventional. If you go out in the evening I shall go 
with you. No more clubs or bachelor dinners if I 
can wean you from them by such means as are at 
my command. My quiver has not begun to be emp- 
tied yet of Cupid’s arrows, and the boy-god is, I am 
sure, my firmest friend. I shall so show my love 
that you cannot help but love me in return; and 
even when we have grown old I shall expect from 
you the courtesies and gallantries you showered 
upon me on our bridal morning.” 

Statira was true to her word. She continued 
lovely in every outward detail no less than in the 
inward spirit, and she was fondly loved. The years 
that have passed since her wedding find her fresh 
and bright, for her heart is happy as in her girl- 
hood, and her husband falls newly in love with her 
every radiant morning and every blessed night. 
She has made the name of wife sacred to him who 
was wont to jest at marriage, and all the swallows 
of his fancy have flown home to rest. 

Statira has wrought a miracle by the simplest 


means. She has kept her husband’s heart by the 
tender tyranny to which strong and chivalrous men 
are prove to submit. Statira does not know what 
the Revolution”? or the “‘Woman’s Journal” 
means, and she is too much occupied with her own 
happiness even to inquire. 


Publishers’ Department. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to . 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 


The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington” ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION and MARSHALL’s *“* Washington.”’ Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


National Sunday-School Teacher. 

This most interesting illustrated monthly periodi- 
cal, which has met with remarkable general favor 
among all who have at heart the successful advance- 
ment of intelligent Sunday-school education, is one 
which by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can offer at very low rates. It is really a valua- 
ble thing, helpful to all earnest teachers. 

We will send the CuristiAn UNION with MarR- 
SHALL’S ‘*‘Washington’”’ ($3.00) and the National 
Sunday-School Teacher ($1.50) for one year (together 
$4.50) for three dollars and ninety cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $4 fora club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loas of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


New England—Gro. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass 
North- a ta JUNKIN & Co., 167 South Clark ‘Bt.. Chicago, 


lllin 
South-Wes—-O. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
DEWING & Cu., 542 California St., San 
Francisco, Ca 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New York Tribune says: “The works pub- 
lished by 8. R. Wells, with few, if any, exceptions, 
allaim at one noble object, namely, the diffusion 
of sound knowledge in an agreeable form. The 
familiar and lively style in which they are written, 
and their abundant pictorial illustrations, make 
them attractive.’’ Every reader of the CHRISTIAN 
UNION is entitled to the Illustrated Cataloque of 
books referred to above, of over 50 pages, contain- 
ing many attragtive illustrations. It will be sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of stamp for postage. Address 
S. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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| Interesting to Ladies. 


I have had the Grover & Baker Family Sewing 
Machine about ten years. It has been a rare prize. 
I have not paid out a single dollar for repairs. It is 
so simple, and the stitch 'so durable, that I would 
not it for any other. 

MISS M. E. FITCH, 
793 Superior St., Cleveland. 
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Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HOLBROOK, 

5 Laight St. New York. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 


For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton’s Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 N. Y. 

More then Wee Hundred Thousand short term 
policies, insuring against accidents, were issued by 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company of 
HartfompCona., during the year ending Dec. 3ist, 
1870, gre whole, covering risks amounting to Cne 
— Million Dollars. 

Gisct and breék a lamp filled with oil composed 
of Benzine and Naphtha, and‘explosion will follow. 
With Pratt’s Astra] Oil there is no danger. 
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May 3, 1871. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


Wall Street having run up the prices of favor- 
ite stocks toa high figure, paid the penalty in a 
preak in prices on Monday; and although the gen- 
eral tendency since has been to an advance, the 
feeling on the street is decidedly feverish. At the 
time of the break it was supposed that the “ bull” 
cliques were * unloading,’ but rumors have since 
prevailed to the effect that it was the result of a 
grand “ bear’ combination. The week closes on well 
advanced prices, which will very likely be main- 
tainea until the cliques have succeeded in * unload- 
ing’? upon the public. We give the advance per 
eent. of certain leading stocks since the Ist of Jan- 
uary: 


N. ¥.C.and Hudson con.............. 13 per ct. 
Ohio and Mississippi................... 2% = 
United States Express......... 1955 


Gevernments were rather heavy early in the 
week, but with an advarce in gold and better re. 
ports on sales of five-twenties in London, they re- 
covered and were reasonably strong at the close. 

Gold, which was dull and steady during the first 
half of the week, became stronger and more active 
on Thursday and Friday. 

Foreign Exchange.—Owint to a more active 
demand for bills of exchange on London and the 
Continent, an advance took ‘place on Friday on the 
following basis: Sterling, sixty days, cow mercial, 
1093,@109% ; good to prime bankers’, 110@110% ; do. 
short sight, 110%@110%. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last: 


154, 


6,1 
U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. '62........-. 113.114 
U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. "64......... ‘114, 4% 
Cou. G.............. 1135114 
112: 
Uz. Ss. 0-40 Reg eee eee ee eeeeee- . 108% .109, 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson con..... 105 101 
N.Y. and Hudson scrip.. 0614 97 9644 
110%,1114¢,110% 110% ,110% 
Northwestern, pref............... 10044,1004¢ .97 
il. & St. Paul, pf........ 84.83 274 
Pittsburgh.... 127%. 128,126 
128% , 132 33° id, 133 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 


COLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Shéldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


AND 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau:-St. 


National Savings Bank. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 


Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 


THREE TIMES in each year, orevery THIRTY DAYS, 


us de caters refer 
A SPEC ALTY m made of allowing interest from 


die of pees deposit on sums of $50 and u re ward. 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES, as safe as 


and promptly av 
t due. 
All accounts strictly private and confidential. 
— deposits payable ON DEMAND, with inte 


DAYS SA URDAYST rom A.M P.M. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, 


N:B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 20 will 


draw interest from March }st. 


gistered 
ailable anywhere in the 
nited States, issued, payavle on demand, with 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 


Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c. 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O’CLOCK, 


Waldron A Dooxe will sell, as above, a Splendid 
dad New 


f Secend Hand an 

Carpe iovecs, Bedd , Glass, Crockery, 
we lave Offered t 


aldron & sales of Furniture at 


residences of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 


M AGIC FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 
7 


48 Broadway, New Yerk. 


MAP OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


2% 


\ 


THE NORTHERN 
|PACTFIC RAILROAD. 


HE ROUTE of the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
*. RAILROAD is as follows: {See map.] Starting 
from Duluth, Minnesota, at the head of Lake Su- 
perior, and from St. Paul and Minneapolis on the 
Mississippi river, the two eastern arms unite in 
central Minnesota; from the point of junction the 
trunk line extends westward through central Da- 
kota and central Montana. At a convenient point 
in Montana the road will again branch, (see map) 
one arm passing through central Washington to 
the main Ocean Terminus on Puget Sound—the 
other following down the valley of the Columbia 
through Southern Washington and Northern Ore- 
gon to Portland,at tide water on the Columbia 
river. A shore line—now building—will unite the 
two western termini. Still another branch will 
leave the main line in Western Minnesota, and ex- 
tend north through the Red River valley to Pembi- 
na on the border of British America. Nature has 
leveled a pathway for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road from the Lakes tothe Ocean. Allthrough the 
Rocky Mountain region the elevation is sOme 3300 
feet less on the Northern line than on the central 
route. The Cascade or Sierra range which, on the 
Central, is scaled at a height of 7042 feet, is crossed 
by the Northern Pacific nearly at the sea level— 
through the channe! cut by the Columbia river. On 
the Northern Pacific line no tunnels will be needed, 
and probably no grade to exceed 50 feet to the mile. 
It is claimed that the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Road shortens the distance by rail between 
the Lakes and the Pacific Ocean nearly 600 miles, 
and that it shortens the distance by rail between 
New York (or Liverpoo]) and the ports of Asia 
some 1400 miles. 

Connections.—At Saint Paul and Minneapolis 
the Northern Pacific Railroad system connects 
with the navigation of the Mississippi river, and 
the various lines of Railroad extending through 
Chicago to the Atlantic coast; at Duluth with the 
commerce of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence ; 
at Pembina with a thousand miles of river and 
‘lake navigation in British America; at Puget 
Sound, when completed, with the commerce of the 
Pacific Ocean and the trade of Asia; at Portland, 
Oregon, With the coast lines of road, the traffic of 
the Columbia, and the coastwise trade of the Sea. 

At short intervals across the continent the Road 
intersetts many navigable streams, such paptne 
Mississippi, the Red, the Missouri, the Yell 
stone, the Clark, the Snake, the Columbia, and 
the Cowlitz—all of which will serve as feeders, or 
branch lines for the Road, bringing to it the trade 
of a vast and fertile country on both sides of the 
line. 

Rapid Progress of 
was broken in July, 1870. Several thousand men 
have since been constantly employed on the line. 
At this time (April, 1871), the grading is nearly fin- 
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ished for 266 miles from Lake Superior to the 
eastern border of Dakota, trains are running over 
125 miles of completed track; the Mississippi 
river is bridged at Brainerd and once more joined 
to the Lakes by rail, and track-laying is rapidiy 
progressing westward. By September next, trains 
will run to the Red River, and the grading will 
probably be far advanced toward the Great Bend of 
the Missouri river in Central Dakota. 

In the meantime work has been commenced the 
present season on the Pacific coast; a force of men 
is already employed in the valley of the Columbia 
river, and hereafter the work of construction will 
be pushed both eastward and westward toward the 
centre with such rapidity as the best interests of 
the Road may justify. 

Including its purchase of the St. Paul and Pacific 
Road, the Northern Pacific Railroad Company has 
413 Miles of road now in operation, and before 
the close of the present season the length of fin- 
ished track will be at least 560 miles. 


THE NEW NORTHWEST. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad will centrally tra- 
verse and draw its traffic from a Fertile Belt of 
country 1800 miles long and at least 700 in width— 
stretching from the Great Lakes on the east,to the 
Pacific Ocean on the west. Taken as a whole, the 
region thus to be developed by this great high- 
way is not surpassed by any area of like extent on 
the continent for abundance and diversity of nat- 
ural resources, and capacity for sustaining a dense 
population. Besides its wealth of Minerals and of 
Timber it admirably combines the three essentials 
of a good farming and grazing country, namely: A 
mild Climate, a naturally rich Soil, and a fair sup- 
ply of Moisture. The climate of the New North- 
west, heretofore much misapprehended, can be 
best understood by comparing it with that of other 
better knowrgj localities thus: The climate of Min- 
nesota (one of the chief attractions of this great 
and prosperous State) is like that of New York with- 
out its dampness and chill. From Minnesota west- 
ward the seasons grow steadily milder, modified by 
the warm winds from the Pacific and other infiu- 
ences, so that Dakota has the climate of Iowa, with 
a drier and more invigorating air; Montana that of 
Ohio without its winter discomfort and changeable- 
ness; Washington and Oregon on the Pacific coast 
have the climate of Southern Virginia, with more 
rain and cooler summer nights. At the western 
terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad, flowers 
have bloomed in the open air every month of the 
past winter, and along most of the Fertile Belt 
traversed by the Road, cattle readily subsist the 
year round on the nutritious grass of the plains 
and valleys. Gov. Potts, of Montana, writing toa 
friend in Ohio, says: ** The valleys of Moutana are 
scarcely ever covered with snow. The cattle run 
at large during the entire year, no grain or hay is 
fed them, yet they come out in the spring as fat as 
the best stall-fed cattle in Ohio.”” The snow-fall is 
much less, and the rain-fall much greater along the 
Northern Pacific route than along the correspond- 
ing belt 400 miles further south; and -neither will 


be obstructed by snow. The capacious and Jand- 
locked harbors of Puget Sound, the giant Timber 
of Washington Territory, the gold and siiver Mines 
of the Rocky Mountain region, the mineral wealth 
ard fertile lands of Montana, the wheat and graz- 
ing lands of Dakota and the tributary British 
Provinces, and the Farm and Timber lands of Min- 
nesota—added to a climate singularly healthful 
and pleasant—are some of the attractions of this 
new region that is now fixing the attention of the 
country. 


BUSINESS OF THE ROAD. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad will have no rival 
for the carrying-trade of the New Northwest. 
Other roads across the continent will have an am- 
ple field fora prosperous business of their own— 
the ‘Northern Pacific has a field still more ample. 
The country tributary to the Northern Pacific Road 
would make ten States as large as Pennsylvania, 
and is wholly unsupplied with railroads. The im- 
mense and profitable traffic enjoyed by the Central 
and Union Pacific line, even during its first full 
year of operation, is some intimation of what will 
be the business of the Northern Pacific Road, lo- 
cated as it is on a shorter line, with easier grades, 
under a milder climate, through a country much 
more productive, and already containing a greater 
population than that which awaited the building of 
the Central line.* Some ofthe sources of the traffic 
that now awaits the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad are these : 


1. The local carrying trade of the present | popu- 
lation of the States and Territories traversed. (The 
Montana Miners alone paid Four Million Dollars 
for freighting in 1870.) 2. The transportation of 
mails, troops,and military supplies—a service which 
now costs the Government over Six Million Dollars 
annually. .3. The trade of the important British 
settlements occupying the fertile valleys of the 
Red and Assinniboine rivers, the Winnipeg Basin 
and British Columbia. 4. The immense freighting 
basiness of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the whole 
of which will accrue to the Northern Pacific Road. 


-5. That portion of the large Through Traffic be- 


tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, and be- 
tween Asia and Europe, which must pass over this 
line owing to its advantage in directness, shortness, 
and ease of grades. 6. The bulk of the business 
now done by the steamers plying on the many navi- 
gable rivers tributary to the Road. 7. The trans- 
portation and distribution of the thousands of set- 
tlers already moving to the fertile country through 
which the Road passes, the carrying of whose sup- 
plies and products will furnish a constantly increas- 
ing businesss. 8. The transportation to market of 
the Grain Crop of the New Northwest. This region 


‘is the home of winter wheat. Minnesota alone ex- 


ported Twenty Million bushels in 1870, or enough to 


* In six years (including only one of through busi- 
ness), the Central Pacific has earned Ten Million 
Dollars net over operating e nees, and nearly 
Six Millions over running expenses and interest on 
its bonds, and sixty-five per cent. of earnings came 
from Local Traffic. 


load 2,500 railroad trains. 9. The Lumber Trade of 
Minnesota and Washington Territory. Last year 
Puget Sound shipped Two Hundred Million feet 
by sea, equal to 1,000 train-loads. 10. The transpor- 
tation of Ores of the Precious Metals from the 
mines along the Road to the smelting works at 
either extremity. Already 4,000 tons of ores pass 
over the Union and Central Pacific line monthly ; 
and with improved facilities an increase of 1,000 
tons per day is expected. The mines adjacent to 
the Northern Pacific Road will furnish at least an 
equal ‘business. 11. The shipment of cattle from 
the natural Pastures of the Fertile Belt to the 
eastern market. This traffic will at once and per- 
manently contribute a large revenue to the Road. 


THE LAND CRANT. 


The Land Grant of the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
consists of 12,800 acres to each mile of track through 
Minnesota, and 25,100 acres per mile through Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon— 
the branch to Puget Sound having the same grant 
as the main line. The average for the whole length 
of the Road and branch is over 23,000 acres per 
mile, and the total exceeds Fifty Million Acres. Of 
the quality of these lands it is enough to say that 
they lie in the richest portion of that fertile New 
Northwest above referred to. Of the Company’s 
Ten Million Acres in Montana, Gen. Potts, present 
Governor of that Territory, says: “The Northern 
Pacific Railroad will open up the richest country in 
agricultural and mineral resources on the Ameri- 
can Continent.” Gov. Stevens, who repeatedly 
passed over the route, estimates that fully four- 
fifths of the Northern Pacific Railroad grant is 
zood for cultivation or grazing, while much of the 
remainder is in the mountain belt, and is covered 
with valuable timber or filled with the precious 
metals. With the Road built through the midst of 
these lands, what is their money value? The lands 
of the Union Pacific thus far sold have averaged 
#4.46 per acre; the school lands of Minnesota $6.30 
per acre; the lands of the Illinois Central Railroad 
grant, $11.00 peracre. Ateven the average of $4.00 
per acre, the lands of the Northern Pacifie Railroad 
will pay for its construction and equipment and 
leave the Road free from debt,and one-half the 
lands unincumbered in the Company’s possession. ° 
At only $2.50 per acre, Government price, these | 
lands will‘build and equip the Road, leave it free 
from debt, and place a surplus of Twenty-Five 
Million Dollars in the Company’s treasury. 

We are informed that as fast as the Road pro- 
gresses, the Company’s lands will be opened to sale 
and settlement at moderate prices, and on easy 
terms of payment. The rapidity with which settlers 
are already moving to the line of the Road, the 
numerous colonies now forming in various parts 
of the country with the same object, and the com- 
prehensive plans of the Railroad Company for fos- 
tering immigration and hastening the settlement 
of the eountry tributary to their Road, give assur- 
ance that the lands of the grant will be absorbed 
quite as fast as desired. 


Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


rom Janua 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands! Land Grant 

on Acres fr overnmen pon 
comether with the oud and all its Property, these 
Bonds are a 


FIRST AND ONLY 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 yea by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Built which 
inceme is derived, with ra why increasing receipts. 


rk unde 
already and alt the wo 


But 34 Miles more Road to for which the lon 


An Line m St. Paul and t 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of 


Estimated value of Landsalone | 


Mo e $4,000,000. 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium wn 
Gold, 9 percent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILLIAM H. LEONARD, 
ex-Chief reme Court, State of New 
York; J. Ye ELE, and JAMES GOOD- 
N Englend ae a large amount of the 
o see that proceeds of land sales area ed sole 
to the paying of these Bonds. “el r 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest us “eo as its 
Eastern connections, will be seen from mphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the ie ces of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 00., 
No. 23 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


No. 16 Wall Street, N. Wes 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


Sent Free for 3 Months, L try. 


new 8 e lllustrated r. 
tributors will be pape 


Bludso), Mrs. 
D. Richardson, Junius Henri Browne, Col. Knox, 


f. Simonson, George Warren, Sophie Wo —_e- 
ton, Lilian Gilbert Browne, Miss & 4 A. Brock, 
tain Morton, Alexander Hyde Mark ricultural De 
partment), and many others. adh will also 


ribute articles occasionall 
OMERICAN PUBLISHER, Hartford, Donn. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Etc. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘FAMILY FAVORITE’”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for Peper favor. Asthe — 
of years of experimen naturally men 

advantages over others, which, though excellent in 
their . cannot now compare with 


oO 
BILD Y, and ADAPTABILITY. We further 


clai ~ of shall be happy to prove by ACTUAL 
DEMONSTRATION at any of our agencies, that it 
RUNS MORE EASILY be more readily 
ope ARNED and OPERA ED, is more convenient- 
ly a for OILING, CLEANING, and HAND- 
LING, wild WEAR longer, do MORE and BETTER 
work with a given amount of time and labor, and 
finally by its wonderful RANGE and CAPACITY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
meet the general requirements ofa FAMIL 
ING-MAOHIN £ than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 
‘HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TR oY, Ne alarge assort- 
ment oO urch, Academy, Fire Al, rm, and 
other Bolle on and mae tu order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copperand Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabie 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

lllustrated Catalogue sent free upon applt- 


JONES & CO. Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bellis ot 
pure copper ane tin, mounted most approved 
manner, and f es 
Address MENEELY & iMBREI LY, Troy, N 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Meneely Foundery at Westj 
Troy. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues free. Address, either at Troy or West 


Troy, N. Y. 
E.A &G.R.MENERLY. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


AP t Pros tus of the best Illustrs ted Fam- 
ily Bible. publis ed in both Sielkenene and German, 
containing pinalysis, 


Harm cory of Heligions, ser 
rmony,an sto 
W. FLINT & CO., 26 8. pent free. Ad- 
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WORDS THAT BURN. | 
“~ AMUEL ADAMS, known for many things, 


—- seldom had his name associated with the |. 


phrase first supplied by him to England: “ Na- 
tion of shopkeepers.” 

Franklin said many things that have passed 

nto maxims, but nothing that is better known 
and remembered than ‘He has paid dear for 
his whistle.”’ 

Washington made but few epigrammatic 
sveeches. Here is one: **To be prepared for 
war is the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” 

Patrick Henry, a3 every school-boy knows, 
yave us: ‘Give me liberty or give me death,” 
nd “If this be treason, make the most of it.” 

Thomas Paine had many guotable epigram- 
matic sentences: ** Rose like a rocket, fell like 
astick!’’ ** Times that try men’s souls,” 

step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” etc. 

Jefferson's writings are so besprinkled that it 
is diffieult to select. “*Few die and none resign ;”’ 
certainly as applicable to the officeholders now 
as in Jefferson’s time. 

Henry Lee gave Washington his immortal 
citle, ** First in war, first in peace, and first to 
*he hearts of his countrymen.” 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney declared in fa- 
vor of ** Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

‘* Peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must,” 
is from Josiah Quincy, 1811. 

John Adams did not say, ‘‘Live or die, survive 
or perish, I’m for the Constitution,” but Daniel 
Webster did say it for him. 

Davy Crockett, the illustrious author of * Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead.”’ | 

Andrew Jackson gave us **The Union—it must 
be preserved.”’ 

Taylor’s battle-order, ** A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg,” will be quoted after he is for- 

zotten by “all the world and the rest of man- 
kind.”’ 


HARVEY Fisk. A. S. HaTcu. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & HATCH, 
BANKERs, No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, May 1, 1871. . 


The recent advance in the Per 
(;OLD BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY to a premium above 
par, affords an illustration of the popular 
(lemand both in this country and Europe 
for reliable six per cent securities having 
a long and fixed time to run and paying a 
iair rate of interest on their cost; and it 
further shows that the first mortgage 
bonds of honorably managed railroads, 
when known and appreciated, will com- 
mand public confidence, and must to a 
large extent take the place of the Gov- 
ernment Five-Twenties (as the latter are 
purchased or called in by the Govern- 
ment), and thus command higher prices 
than heretofore. 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 
under substantially the same Financial 
and Executive management as that which 
has rendered the Central Pacific so great 
a success, is being rapidly extended to 
‘he Ohio River in response to the demands 
of commerce for enlarged transportation 
facilities between thegreat West and New 
York, and other important points on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The present successful operation of the 
227 miles of completed road, the value of 
the property upon which they are se- 
vured, the certainty of a very large and 
remunerative traffic forthe road, and the 
very high character of the Company and 
cf its Officers and Directors commend the 
Six Per CENT GOLD BONDS OF THE CHEs- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
to public confidence as a superior, safe, 
and reliable security. | 

We personally recommend them to our 


‘friends and customers desiring 10 make 


new investments, or to fund their Five- 
Twenties. 

Price 90 and accrued interest from May 1. 

A difference of about 20 PER CENT may 
now be realized with entire safety by ex- 
changing Five-Twenties for these Bonds. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Financial Agents. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’e Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets; &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 70 ’72 and 74 Wooster St., 
(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


Oareful attention will be givén to the FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PItBLIC HALLS, PRIVATE RESI- 
D ENCES, etc., and Designs for special purposes will 
‘submitted when required. 

N. 3.—The Broadway cars pass our wareroois in 
down town. 


All Wanting Cheap Farms, 
AND 
Fruit Lands and Pleasant Homes 


an @ fine healthy climate— fever and 
manufacturing an ph miles 

=m New Ph = hia—$25 
ar ess CA ELL. Bricks burg, 


DRY GOODS. 


. 


BROKAW BROS.’ 


MEN'S, BUYS’ & CHILDREN’S 
SPRING | CLOTHING, 


Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 


A.T. STEWART & 


OFFERED, 


ON MONDAY, MAY 1, 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


Men’s Furnishing Coods, 


« VIZ.: 
Linen and Cotten Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 


Scarts, Ties, Bows, Windsors, 


English Umbrellas, 


French Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, 
Of Superior Quality, 


At Greatly Keduced Prices. 
SPECIAL. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
Made to Order, 


Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th and 10th Sts 


RICH CARPETS. 


The newest Patterns and latest Colorings of 


Every Description of Carpets 


Are constantly being added to our already 


Very Large and Attractive Assortment. 
FRESH CANTON MATTINGS. 


WHITE, CHECKED, and FANCY, just received. 


The attention of Hiousekeepers is respectfully 
invited. 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasiks, Brocatelles,. 
Plain, Striped and Figured Silk Terries, 
Plain and Striped Worsted Terries. 
Tapestry and Cloth Covers, 


BILLIARD CLOTHS, All Colors. 
Satteen,. .»«ttones, Chintzes, Furniture 
Tw itis, Swiss and Nottingham 
Curtains, Bed Spreads, 


WINDOW SHADES, 
and SPRING MATRESSES, 


Pillows, Bolsters, &c., &c., 
4T VERY LOW PRICES. 


10 Cases Striped, Checked and 
Chene Silks, 


the finest assortment offered this season, will be 
opened on MONDAY, May Ist. - 


AT FREDERICK 


291 FULTON STE 
SPRING GLOVES AND HOSIERY 
NOW OP 


Very fine Gent’s Summer MERINOS at $1.50 geen. 


Very handsome ates tr ane Mixed HOSE f 
Great bargains in Ladies’ HOSE i from 25 cents per 


and 
WE ARE CLOSING OUT 
About 200 dozen of Paris KID, GLOVES in dark 
a 


$1 P PAI 
These gloves are neither German kid nor French 
lamb skin, but are warranted to be real kid of 
d al to chased f 
an u any glove which can be pur or 
$1. 50 or $1.75.. 
THE HANDSOMEST ASSORTMENT of Parasols, 
RY MORNING. 


FRESH GOODS RECEIV 
All the New Styles, The ioeakane. The Duari, The 


Newport 
A Magnificent line of Real Thread and Lama Lace 
Covers, Linen Parasols } from 62c each, upwards. 


JAPANESE FRINGES’ to match the Silks. 
We have over fifty combinations of these 
Fringes, and can abenne eve ry, shade 
A splendid assortment of Gimps and Headings in 
French goods, Now o 


JUST RECEIVED a Fresh See of French 
Ribbons. Comprising Gros Grains and Taffetas, 
In all widths as well as the newest Sprin shades. 
Also, a beautiful line of ies’ and Children’s 
Sashes in Gros Grain, Romans, Tartans and Checks. 
Our assortment of the above is unequaled in 
either New York or Brooklyn, and prices will 
satisf zy. the most economical buyers. The trade 
supplied at the lowest market prices. 


Has just opened ict lot of Real Guipure Lace 
Our find that laces we are 
at least Twenty per cent. Twenty per cent. Twenty 
r cone, lower than any other house. Alsoacase of 


ose n 
ATION CHANTILLY LACES 
The most beautiful article in a machine made 


uced. 
it from real thread. 


SPRINC COODS. 


Bargains from Auctions, 
AT 


K. Peyton’s, 


272 & 274 BOWERY, near Houston Street, 


IN 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Shawls, 
Lace Points and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Suits, Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Mourning Goods, Lace Curtains, 
White and Colored Quilts and Cuunter- 
panes, Linens, Damasks,. Napkins, Tow- 
els, Diapers, Kitchen Towelings, Cloths 
and Cassimeres. 

Also, constantly on hand, at the very lowest mar- 
ket rates, a full stock of SHIRTING and SHEET- 
ING MUSLINS, TICKS, PRINTS, HOSIERY and 
GLOVES. PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

Not having the enormous expenses of Broadway 
stores, our prices will be found 10 to 20 per cent. 
less, and our goods fully as good in every respect. 


W. TON, 


272 and 274 Bowery. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
CAR Pp PETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 1-2 per Yard 


' ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 

Moquettes, 


Wiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 
Th ree-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Ai Greatly Reduced Prices. 


J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


R. 


A fine assortment of 
RIBBONS pars, 
REAL LAC 
FRENCH AND scorch ERIES, 
EMBROIDERED LINEN HANDK pig 
HOSIERY AND 8M 
HOUSE KEEPING AND HOUSE FURNISHING 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
At Popular Prices. 
14th street and 6th avenue. 


FINE CARRIACES. 


DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS; 
628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 

These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel in style, finish, and quality, any la the 
‘market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, in variety of styles, 
trimming, and finish. 

LANDAULBTS, six different. sizes, for one and 
two horses. 


other manufacturer. 
LANDAUS and CLARENCES in great variety. 
All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 


and country. 

Every one should visit our Warerooms before 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Year. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Pheetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, 
etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 


ARE YOU 


COING TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Gallon. 


This paint has been for the last few yea 8, exten- 
sively used North, South, East, and West. Hun- 
dreds of the finest residences in the councry have 
been painted with it, and in every case it hus elicit. 
ed universal commendation. 

Reeommends from all sections of tbe country, 
comprisiag the owners of many of the tines: villas 
and vres:dences in the land, can be obtained, with 
mate C and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 

ressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveiand,O. 
JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Bos‘un Mass, 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. & W. H. CATHART, Baltimore, Md. 


GUANO. 


No.1 Peruvian Guano. Price varying with gold. 
Pure ground bones, $35 ton. 

Clark’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, $55 ton. 

German Potash Salts, for potatoes, tobacco, &c., 
$40 a ton. 

Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitrol, and all other 
Fertilizers. 

Ammoniated Dissolved Bones, $45. 

GEO. E. WHITE, 
160 Front Street, New York. — 


lace ever prod When worn an expert cannot 
| distinguis ish 


| Songs for the Sanctuary. 


We offer these Carriages at less prices than any’ 


SPRING 


QPRING QVERCOATS, $5 —$10. 
QPRING QVERCOATS, $15—$20. 


season 


BY LE 
for SELF-MEASURE enables pa 
them, with the certainty of receiving the A P 


on application. 


It embraces the choicest products of tae 
Eso from every a of the world, both in the piece and 
iate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


QUITS, $10—$15. 
UITS, $20 $30. Royrs’ UITS, $10—#412. 
QPRING QOVERCOATS, $25—830. QUITS, $40—$50. 


ER promptly ee. FREEMAN & BURR’S Eas 
riies any of the countr 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. 
JYREEMAN & BURR have very great pleasure 


in inviting an inspection of Sete immense Stock forthe 


SPhING 
CLOTHING 


Boys’ QUITS, $5—$8 


Boxs’ Quris, si5—s20. 


to order" Slothing divecr from 
oO order Clothin rect from 
OT FIT attainable. 


iq FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet, SENT FREF 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pal Mem 
Mall, London. 


U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
58,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 


PYLE’S O. K. SOAP, 
SALERATUS, 
CREAM TARTAR. 


First-class household articles, designed for the best family trade. 
These articles have an unblemished reputation in New York and New — 
England, in proof of which we might parade columns of testimonials ; 
but, conscious that they are just what housekeepers will readily ap- 
preciate, we simply solicit a fair trialof them. Let not your grocers 
persuade you that he has something quite as good. 
he has largerprofit in view than this choice article can afford. 


JAMES PYLE, 
Manufacturer, 
No. 350 WASHINCTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


and 


Depend upon it 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


oumar Time throws away his Hour Glassard starts 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


> 


e Elgin Lllustrated Al manac for 1871, or the 
ulustrated on “* and Modern Time- 


“a 


MAN'S 
LIFTER 


IS THE REMARKABLE APPARATUS 
EVER INVENTED FOR 


HEALTH EXERCISE. 
No Weights Used. 


While adapted to the pores of the athlete, it is 
equally so to women an ot a or to persons in 
the —_ delicate state of hea 
w minutes each day Po and if used at 
night, w when a induces refre shing sleep. 
tis at once more beautiful, compact, and dura- 
ble, besides being much cheaper, than any other 
goed Apparatus for similar 
Call and see it, at the REACTIONARY LIFTER 
OFFICE, 365 BROADWAY, und floor. Books and 
circulars sent free on application. 


A, R. BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 


For Long Island. 
OFFICE: 
‘111 FULTON ST., 
Brooklyn, N. 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


ARY INDUCEMENTS to 


Local 
and Travel Agents in cisies god countios to 


Sona for, for Price 


Try It! 


CHOICE MUSIC, 
BEAUTIFUL HYMNS, 


BY 


Old and New Authors. 


Scriptural, Devotional, 
Appropriate, Excellent. 


GQ T.E. Perkins & Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
« « The most satisfactory Sunday-School 
Singing-Book of the present age. 
a z_ Immense success. Send 2 cts. 
- =i for Specimen copy. 


@ TT. E, PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Eighth St., New Yorx.- 
(Near Broadway.) 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 


10,000 1Vords and Meanings not in other Dictivr.- 
aries, 


3000 Encravings. 1840 Pages Quarin. 


These three books are the sum totai of great libra- 
ries: Bible, Shikesveare, and Webstei’s loyal 
Quarto.—C hicago Evening Journal. 


Published by G. & CV. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HARPERS PERIODICALS, 


$4 vn 


$10 Three, 
$T for Two. 
An Extra Copy 


IvE SUBSCRIB- 
ERS at $4 each, in 
or, Six 
$20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


AL KINDS OF FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
CANTRELL’S, 


No. 241 4th Av. 
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